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Aesthetic and Mystical Contemplation 


In this essay I shall repeatedly use the word “form”, by which I mean, 
not mere contour, which is more properly called “‘figure’’, but the whole 
nature, what E. I. Watkin (A Philosophy of Form, p. 1) clumsily but 
clearly calls “the thusness’’, of a thing. The intellectual act of apprehend- 
ing form is called intuition; sustained and focused intuition is con- 
templation. There are three kinds of contemplation relevant to our 
present purpose, speculative, aesthetic, and mystical. Speculative con- 
templation is the apprehension of form by abstracting it from its con- 
ditions of concrete existence; aesthetic contemplation is the apprehen- 
sion of form in its conditions of perfect concrete existence; and mystical 
contemplation is the apprehension of the infinite, absolute form, God. 

Aesthetic contemplation, which is the foundation of all art, is not 
merely the contemplation of forms in nature, for these are not perfect 
realizations: the artist, before he puts brush to canvas or pen to paper, 
must select, concentrate, and refine. Thus, by a mystery of God's pro- 
vidence, art improves on nature: it gives the form more perfect realiza- 
tion than it finds in the matter of the universe. This is the philosophy 
behind Sir Philip Sidney’s flowery but true contention: “Nature never 
set forth the earth is so rich tapistry, as divers Poets have done, neither 
with so pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling flowers, not what- 
soever els may make the too much loved earth more lovely. Her world 
is brasen, the Poets only deliver a golden” (An Apologie for Poetry, 
p. 8: Cambridge Edition, 1905). This selection, concentration, and 
refining, gives a concrete form that has integrity, harmony, and lustre, 
the elements of beauty, which, when apprehended, gives intellectual joy, 
super-abounding at times and overflowing into the senses (Jacques 
Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, Ch. V). Integrity means completeness, 
and harmony the orderly disposition of parts; but these terms must be 
interpreted broadly and in relation to the aim of the particular work: 
we do not criticize a bust for lacking a body. The lustre of concrete form 
may be present in an infinite variety of ways—in the sensible brilliance 
of colour or tone, for example—but above all it is the profound splendour 
of the soul shining through; the radiation of the intangible spirit with its 
richness of life. We may now make distinctions between aesthetic and 
speculative contemplation. Aesthetic contemplation is non-conceptual, 
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for concepts deal only with general forms abstracted from reality; it is 
partly subjective, creative; it is in a sense practical, a contemplation of 
concrete form with a view to projecting it outward in the medium of 
art—stone, pigments, or words: speculative contemplation is conceptual; 
it is purely objective; it is, by its very designation, purely speculative 
and divorced from “making”. 

Concrete form, the object of aesthetic contemplation, is the perfect 
concrete realization of an abstract form. Thus real art—and this is true 
even of Chaucer and Keats—begins in abstraction: otherwise it is a mere 
imitation of the concrete forms of nature. For one cannot select from 
and rearrange the vagaries of nature to give perfect concrete form to, 
say a gum-tree, unless one has first contemplated, subconsciously perhaps, 
the general, abstract concept “‘gum-tree’’, unless one has comprehended, 
as Gruner did, the anatomy of nature. But there are degrees of abstrac- 
tion. The abstract concept, “knight”, is not fa: removed from actuality, 
and so it is relatively simple to apprehend it in its perfect concrete 
realization, as Chaucer did in his Prologue. The abstraction, “man”, 
is more general and further removed from reaiity, and so Shakespeare's 
task in Hamlet was correspondingly more difficult, but when successfully 
achieved correspondingly richer. The concept, “‘rose-colour”’, is an 
abstraction at the first remove from reality, and Keats had little difficulty 
apprehending its concrete realization: “While barred clouds . . . touch 
the stubble-plain with rosy hue” (“Ode to Autumn”). But the quin- 
tessential heart of colour is far more abstract, and so Byron's task was 
for more difficult and his achievement far richer: 


.. . for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 
~—Childe Harold, II, 87. 





At the extreme of the scale we have pure abstractions, like Philosophy, 
Experience, and Time, and their brilliant concrete realization in Fitz- 
Gerald's 

Argument is the blade-bright window-pane 


Which shears off cleanly the slant sheaf of rain, 
—“Essay on Memory’ 


in Judith Wright's 


Seventy summers are hived in him like old honey, 
—‘South of My Days” 
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and in Slessor’s 
I saw Time flowing like a hundred yachts 
That fly behind the daylight, foxed with air; 
Or piercing, like the quince-bright, bitter slats 
Of sun gone thrusting under harbour’s hair. 
—“Out of Time” 


Such concrete forms make poetry, but they do not make poems. They 
are the means of giving concrete existence to a more general form, that 
of the whole poem. This may be easily seen in Chaucer's Prologue, 
where the concrete forms of the Knight, the Miller, the Wif of Bathe, 
the Persoun, and the rest, combine to give concrete existence to the 
form of fourteenth-century civilization. It is similar in The Waste Land, 
where the palaver of Madame Sosostris—itself a concrete apprehension 
of sterile vacuity—the carbuncular youth—himself a concrete apprehen- 
sion of sterile lust—and the rest, give concrete existence to the main or 
primary form of the whole, the ennui of the twentieth century. We are 
reminded of Coleridge’s words: ‘“The perfection of [poetry] is to com- 
municate from each part the greatest immediate pleasure compatible 
with the largest sum of pleasure on the whole” (Essays and Lectures on 
Shakespeare etc., pp. 10-11—Everyman). 

For illustration of the principles of aesthetic contemplation I chose, 
deliberately, from the field of poetry. It is in place here to add a couple 
of remarks on the nature of that peculiar kind of aesthetic contempla- 
tion which we call poetic. Poetic contemplation apprehends abstract 
form so tightly woven into the texture of concrete reality, the image, 
that they cannot be torn asunder. Concept and image become identical. 
This is the essential, perhaps the only, quality distinguishing poetry 
from prose; for in prose, the contemplative gaze is directed as often 
towards the abstract concept as towards the concrete realization of it. 
Thus prose contemplation stands between poetic and scientific. Again, 
poetic contemplation more than any other is directed towards the con- 
crete realization of the forms of emotion. The great poet, Mr Eliot says, 
is “occupied with the struggle . . . to transmute his personal and 
private agonies into something rich and strange . . .”’ (Points of View, 
p. 38). The agonies of Hopkins 





on an age-old anvil wince and sing. 
—“No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief.” 


So far I have spoken only of contemplation; its complement, artistic 
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execution, is beyond the scope of this essay. I have only this to remark; 
a man with a truly contemplative soul but a quivering hand produces 
imperfect work. The artist must be able to control his matter, whether 
stone, pigment, or the meaning, melody, and rhythm of words, torturing, 
cutting, and shining it, till it glows with the radiance of the inner form. 
This communication to matter of the radiance of inner form is art. 

I have already referred to aesthetic contemplation as the contempla- 
tion of an abstract form, a concept, embodied in the conditions of 
concrete existence. We may consider it inversely as the contemplation 
of a concrete form which is significant of an abstract form. When it is 
not only significant of an abstract form, but also, in some obscure way, 
suggestive of the absolute infinite Form, from which all others are 
derived, that is, when we contemplate concrete, abstract, and absolute 
form in one glance, the activity is called sublime contemplation 
(Watkin, A Philosophy of Form, p. 316). It occurs most frequently per- 
haps in the contemplation of significant musical forms. Sublime con- 
templation falls between aesthetic and mystical, which is the contempla- 
tion of absolute Form in isolation. Yet it is always difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to distinguish sublime from mystical contemplation; 
for, while in the vision of the sublime contemplative absolute Form 


is fused in some obscure way with the abstract and the finite concrete, 
the mystic, if he attempts communication at all, must attempt it in 
terms of either abstract or suggestive and symbolic concrete form. I shall 
give only one example of sublime contemplation, one that is clearly not 
mystical. It is from Hopkins: 


I kiss my hand 
To the stars, lovely-asunder 
Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 
Glow, glory in thunder; 
Kiss my hand to the dappled-with-damson west: 
Since, tho’ he is under the world’s splendour and wonder, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed; 
For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand. 
—“The Wreck of the Deutschland” 


We come at last to mystical contemplation, which, as we have seen, 
is a direct apprehension of absolute Form. Although it is apprehension 
of concrete form, it is obscure, for the finite human mind is incapable of 
adequately apprehending the infinite. According to the Father of West- 
ern Mysticism, Denis the Areopagite, “If anyone, when he has seen 
God, understands what he has seen, it is never God that he has seen, 
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but one of those things of his which exist and are known” (The Spear of 
Gold; Revelations of the Mystics, edited by H. A. Reinhold, p. 16). It 
is real contemplation—or, more often, a mere fleeting intuition—not an 
emotion, although, like the apprehension of all significant form, it often 
overflows in sensible emotion. It may begin in sublime contemplation, 
but it is different: it is the contemplation of the infinite, absolute Form 
alone, in comparison with which the whole universe of finite forms 
shrinks till it is the quantity of a hazel-nut, in the language of Blessed 
Juliana of Norwich, or till, as for St John of the Cross, it is nothing. 
If the mystic attempts to communicate this experience, he must, as I 
have said, have recourse to abstract or to significant concrete form. 
When it is the former, we have mystic and theologian; when it is the 
latter, mystic and poet—Eliot, under whose hand the direct apprehension 
of God becomes “‘the timeless moment”, ‘‘the still point of the turning 
world”, when 

Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 

Even while the dust moves 

There rises the hidden laughter 

Of children in the foliage 

Quick now, here, now, always— 

Ridiculous the waste of sad time 

Stretching before and after; 

—Four Quartets. 


or Shaw Neilson, who transposes it thus: 


There calls 
No voice, no music beats on me; 
But it is almost sound: it falls 
This evening on the orange tree. 
-“The Orange Tree” 


Exquisite though they are, these lines are but partial communications, 
symbols or shadows of a substance. The mystic is doomed to silence. 
There is wisdom in the divine law forbidding the Jews to make graven 
images of God; and words, as Léon Bloy points out, are no more 
adequate: “When one speaks lovingly of God, all human words are like 
blinded lions seeking a spring in the desert.’’ The mystic is in a “cloud 
of unknowing”, and his words are negations: ““The mystic is in the 
darkness of unknowing, wherein he renounces all the apprehensions of 
his understanding and is enwrapped in that which is wholly intangible 
and invisible . . . united by his highest faculty to Him that is wholly 
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unknowable, of whom thus by a negation of all knowledge he possesses 
a knowledge that exceeds his understanding” (Denis, The Spear of 
Gold, p. 19). 

We can now see certain important distinctions between mystical 
and aesthetic contemplation: mystical contemplation is directed to 
absolute Form; it is not practical; it is purely objective; it is ineffable; 
aesthetic contemplation is directed to significant but limited form; it is 
practical, that is, with a view to external projection; it is subjective as 
well as objective; it may be communicated. All this does not exclude 
the possibility of the mystic’s turning his experience into poetry. But 
this is using mystical contemplation as a foundation for a later poetic 
contemplation, in which he attempts to make it intelligible, and it is 
the latter not the former which is subjective, limited and practical. 





The Single Fisherman 


The single fisherman pulls home 
across the listless august miles, 

a colony of gulls disturbs 

this tidal silence. Darkness wheels 

the shadows of the cycles off 

the bays and their hoar clouded hills. 
Against the smoothest and the tough 
are laid the night’s conditions now 

to act till dawn in consequence 
against reprieve they will not know. 


The inarticulate, the lame, 

the wounded living out their wound 
throw dreams upon the vanished wall 
or pray for that destroying wind 
their histories so to consume 

and reach through darkness to the end. 
But silence holds upon its term 

their pain, their terrors, their dismay 
and lacks the phrase of pardon while 
tide and bird cry reach toward day. 


KENDRICK SMITHYMAN 
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Consecration of the House 


House, you are done... 

And now before 
The high contracting parties take 
Final possession, let us stand 
Silent for this occasion at the door, 
Who here a lifelong compact make: 
That you were not for trading planned, 
Since barter wears the object poor, 
But are henceforth our living stake 
—And hereunto we set our hand. 

Be over us, be strong, be svre. 


You may not keep from world alarms, 
But from the daily wind and rain 

Of guessed, or real, or of imagined wrong 
Shadow us between your arms; 

Be our sincere affection, and maintain 





A corner here for art and song; 
Yet no mere image of benumbing calms, 
But a bold premiss, where the mind may gain 
Purchase for adventurous journeys long. 
Be round us, and protect from harms. 





A roof well-timbered, hollow walls 

Where the damp creep never comes, 

Kiln-hardened joists no worm can bore; 

Low sills where early daylight falls 

Beneath wide eaves against the summer suns; 

Huge cupboards, where a child might store 

Surfeit of treasures; and no cramping halls, 

But spacious and proportioned rooms; 

A single, poured foundation, perfect to the core. 
Be our security against all calls. 


Six orange trees, a lemon, and a passion vine. 
All the lush living that endears 

A home be yours: some asters for a show, 
And roses by the wall to climb, 

Hydrangeas fat as cauliflowers. 
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We who (how arduously!) have watched you grow, 
We feel you in the very soil; and time 
Shall tie your flesh with ours, your piers 
And pipes intestinal, that anchor you below. 
Be through us, and prevent our fears. 


Your windows face the north: the sun 
At four o'clock leaps in; 
By breakfast-time has swung so high 
We lose him; till upon his downward run, 
Swollen and yellow as a mandarin, - 
We catch his amber from the western sky. 
Then when the night's dark web is spun, 
Let your glass like a stationary comet gleam, 
And lantern to our light supply. 

Be our sure welcome, and a wakeful beam. 


Though we designed and built you, we 
Will not outlive what we have done. 
And if our children here succeed, 
Our gain is now, and yours. Let this mortar be 
Consecrate to death—a place where one 
Gladly might wither to his glowing seed. 
We serve you then in all humility 
Who serve us, and by our sweat was won 
When we had most need. 
Give us the obligations that make free. 


House, you are done . . . And nevermore 
So painted, new, so arrogantly clean; 
The tang of lime, the horrid clang 
Of footsteps on the naked floor 
Will fade to a serene 
Patina of sounds and smells that hang 
Like the reverberations of a shore 
Of history: a hive where love has been, 
And whence the future sprang. 

Be powerful above us all. Be sure. 


W. S. FAIRBRIDGE 
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Sarah Campion sy Jou McKextar 


Sarah Campion is a novelist of distinction. I mean by that something 
less than genius and something more than talent. Her characterization 
is often startlingly lifelike, her descriptive prose impressive and beauti- 
ful, her understanding of the inner forces that move human beings to 
action establishes her as a literary psychologist, and her wit and humour 
are all-pervading. 

Unuil she made a surprising debut as a regional novelist with the 
Mo Burdekin trilogy, Sarah Campion was, in her own words, known 
only as the “daughter of a famous man”. He was George Gordon 
Coulton, the noted historian of the Middle Ages. She had written seven 
novels before she made an attack on the Australian scene with the 
Mo books and many of the peculiarities of this Continent and people 
that baffled a number of indigenous writers found an interpreter and 
fell comparatively easy plums into her basket. 

Sarah Campion spent a few years in Australia, particularly in 
Queensland. In Father, the biography of G. G. Coulton, she says, ‘‘Aus- 
tralia he could never take seriously. I was probably as flat-footed in my 
enthusiasm for it, which irritated him whose heart was rooted in 
European soil. He would never believe that any woman who had known 
Europe, could contemplate a future away from it.” In a letter he wrote 
to her, dated 8 August 1939, her father thanks her for some cumquot 
marmalade, made to a North Queensland recipe, and says, “Splendid 
weather last three days, flowers and trees coming out with a rush, you 
will long for this green in Queensland.” To this suggestion she adds an 
emphatic one-word footnote, ‘Never!’ She also speaks of herself as 
exiled in England and writing about Queensland. The date of this 
letter helps to fix the time when she visited these shores, although, 
from inquiries made, she does not seem to have made herself known to 
the writing fraternity. 

Sarah Campion has followed many occupations—cook, laundress, 
canteen superintendent, etc. She could have found less menial work but 
she was an author in search of her characters, and that she has corralled 
as colorful a selection of human types as could be found is one of the 
obvious things about her novels. She dislikes England and most other 
countries, but such is her love of the clean freshness of Australia Felix 
that she thinks of it as “home”’. In a letter to the present writer she says, 
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“My passage to Australia is as elusive as ever the snark was, and I am 
just as persistent as those who hunted that fabulous creature.” 

There are few people who can combine earning a living and mining 
the raw material for literary gold as successfully as she has done. The 
arduousness of the occupations she has followed did not interfere with 
the industry of literature, for she sometimes produced two books in a 
year. She strenuously resisted her father’s attempts to stifle her out- 
pourings by inducing her to take the more refined job of teaching for 
which she was by education and training adequately fitted. 

There are many nostalgic reminiscences of Australia and her love 
for it, “the only land fit to live in” she says in another letter: to her 
Europe is wise, senile, despairing. See Turn Away No More: 


They sat on the cold stone coping whose stony chill struck to their marrows. 
Hand in hand they sat there staring, each asking, why did I come back? 
and not a word spoken. Why? why? For now in place of the short tropical 
night dropping like a flung cloak over the silvery bush, the tangled dark 
steaming scrub and above the joyous tropical stars, like frost blossoms in a 
velvet field—in piace of this we have the long drawn out agony of twilight, 
these mean streets fading to obscurity, then dragged back again and made 
far more sordid by the war-time lights. But worst of all goes the shuffle, shuffle, 
shuffle of Europe's tired old figures, all shuffling like Europe’s tired old states- 
men, to a mean end. 


She has declared her intention of returning to Australia to leave 
her bones here as she didn’t have the luck to be born Australian. Blighted 
and vitiated Europe she despises and regards as spiritually diseased 
beyond recuperation. At least that is the impression her many references 
to the old world leave upon the reader. 

We learn a little of her home-life and upbringing in Father, 1948. 
“I never had intellect enough,” she writes, “to appreciate father as a 
historian and scholar. Others will write about that in their own good 
time. So I can’t picture the whole man, but I can give a view of the 
underside of this curious crustacean, the side that was hidden from his 
opponents and that only his intimates saw. G.G.C. as father, not as a 
great intellect, is my theme.”’ Not the same generosity and charitable- 
ness are extended to her fictional characters. No doubt, as human beings, 
there is a soft “underside” to them, but in her novels, the claws and 
outer crust are the emphatic characteristics. G.G.C. turns out to have 
been an exasperating tyrant in the home. Neither his learning, which 
by all accounts was scholarly and profound, nor his instinctive puritan- 
ism and pedagogy, taught him how to behave decently. It was only when 
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the feebleness of old age fell upon him that he relaxed from the in- 
tolerance and bigotry that made the lives of his daughters, Mary (Sarah 
Campion) and Bridget, one long misery. Sarah Campion has an un- 
restrained and relentlessly honest mind. She hides nothing and glosses 
nothing over. Father is probably the most truthful and unflattering 
biography of an erudite man that has been given to the public for a 
long time. She lists scores of examples of Coulton’s uncivil and irascible 
behaviour towards his family. Despite the interminable rows breaking 
out unexpectedly in both place and time, troubling their lives until his 
death, her irrepressible wit and nimble sprightly humour survive these 
distressing scenes. In all situations she sees something of the mispro- 
portion between human dignity and human behaviour, and the recog- 
nition of this antinomy gives her prose a derisive and risible quality. 
Father, in spite of its uncivil and underbred subject, illustrates Dr 
Canby’s remark “‘that a literature without the power of humour is a 
literature maimed and wounded”. 


Never has a bigoted puritan and dictator-paterfamilias so miserably 
failed in directing the lives of his progeny. Coulton’s letters, freely 
quoted in this biography, are stuffed with detailed admonitions as to 
what Mary and Bridget should do, see, buy, or go to. Yet Sarah Campion 
went her own way, and it was the exact antithesis of G.G.C.’s plans for 
her. If she had been brought up “‘soft’’, would she have blossomed into 
the literary and colorful prickly flower she has become? It is a useless 
speculation but Father provokes the thought. She was not cowed by 
the domestic disasters and whippings, and there is good reason, derived 
from her subsequent performances in literature, to believe that they put 
an edge to her intelligence. Had she been a coddled infant, literature 
might have lost something of value. The attempt to tame her with cor- 
poral punishment failed, as did the attempt later on when she was at 
college to discipline and coerce her with epistolary instructions. These 
became a counter-irritant, and created a rebellious rather than an 
obedient off-spring. The puritanism in the father is not in the daughter, 
at least in any literary sense. 

He was the most erratic and unaccountable person, his daughter- 
biographer admits, that she has known. A strange conglomerate of wide 
scholarship and vulgar, uncivilized behaviour, a churchman and bitter 
controversialist, he figures in this memoir as a man whose keen pleasure 
in the beauty of the inner world of thought was only equalled by his 
appreciation of the loveliness of the outer world of nature. Natural 
scenes, flowers, mountains, the constantly-changing chromatic hues of 
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cloud and sky, sent him into ecstasies. And he loved his wife and family 
to the end, even when they rebelled against his dictation and hoisted 
the flag of freedom on their own account. 

Sarah Campion regards Australia as a gift to the percipient writer. 
In Dr. Golightly, her only novel with anything like a definite plot, she 
transfers a sensational Scottish murder trial to Australia for no other 
discernable reason than that she is able to depict the raw inchoate 
country in all the burgeoning crudities of early settlement. She was 
asked if she wrote her novels at first hand. The reply was: 


I am describing most scenery at first hand. For the rest, like most writers with 
a literary habit, I have swotted up my material and what is quaintly called 
atmosphere by the simple process of reading all the books which the best 
English and Canadian libraries can offer on Australia. For four years [the 
letter is dated 1944] since my return to nasty old Europe, and this even 
nastier bit of the new world [Toronto] I have read practically nothing that 
has not had a bearing on Australian history, social life, manners and what 
have you. 


Her literary impressionism is at its best in her Queensland novels 
of Moses Burdekin. It is apparent at the very beginning, from that 
superb piece of descriptive writing of the Burdekin River in flood 
(which forms the prologue to Mo Burdekin, the first of the trilogy), 
through the three separate volumes, each of which can be read by itself 
but together form the life-saga of Moses Burdekin from an infant 
carried on the tide of the flood to ‘““Lucy’s Gold” settlement, to the final 
tragedy when a dray under which he and a companion are sleeping 
slowly subsides in the sodden earth: he was launched upon his career in 
the Wet, and in the Wet he is trapped and dies. The story between these 
two episodes is a rich, fruitful narration of the life of a man, a typical 
Australian, correlated with developing Northern Queensland and the 
distinctive types of human being it nourishes. It is seldom that such 
keen observation and glowing imagination have been brought to the 
Australian scene. 

The first of the Mo books is the adolescent history of queer Lucy 
and gold-hungry Mo, of Mrs Sweeney, licensee of the “Royal Rose”, 
who was mostly unbuttoned and scattered hair pins like largess, Alfred 
Freckle, editor and proprietor of the ‘‘Northern Challenger’, who 
evaded threatened libels by printing apologies in Latin, Ed Williams, 
unionist and shearer, bush lawyers Tom and Ted, Mrs Leary, happy 
with any male, Gramma off on her reminiscences with the speed of a 
brumby leaving a bush-fire—the feckless, ramshackle crew come to life 
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in a setting that gives to Northern Queensland an aura of mystery and 
picturesqueness that seems to make native-born writers ignominious 
failures. Most novels of Queensland are placid ineptitudes alongside the 
Mo novels. Here life is seen in the frenzied appetite of Mo for gold, 
the queer movement of life of the odd apparitions of the mining centres, 
human beings of all kinds talking a vulgar vernacular, impressive and 
forceful, laughing at disaster, hope a mirage which when it dissolves 
is succeeded by another followed equally in vain, happy only if allowed 
to pursue their own way, rejoicing in a freedom unknown to those 
fretting in cities. Sarah Campion’s inner ear catches the echoes of 
fossickers, the rattle of winches, the rumours and scandals that race 
through the country, the strange life of the oddities housed in shanties 
and pubs, the unceasing lust for gold. Sarah Campion, running riot in 
mining camps, will keep the reader in a constant state of chortling. 
The shearers’ strike in 1891 figures in the latter part of the book. 
There is a consummate mastery of scene and incident; whether it is the 
camp of striking shearers drilling for a possible conflict with authority, 
Sid’s little shanty rocking in a sea of rats, Lucy’s inexplicable moods 
and erratic behaviour, Sarah Campion’s style is equal to the theme. 
She does not elaborate detail until dulness obscures the vision, which 
is the sin of much Australian fiction, but illuminates it with sudden 
glimpses into characters who reveal themselves in their conversation. 
She has obviously lent a willing ear to tales and stories, true or apoc- 
ryphal, told by fossickers and old-timers, and her natural gift for the 
anecdotal enables her to profile them in lucid pictures which bring ad- 
venturous Queensland to life during the pioneer era of the last century. 

Bonanza (1942), the second volume, is Mo’s history in his middle 
years. She resorts to the prologue technique again with a newspaper 
report of the opening-up of old workings by Mr Burdekin and party 
and the yielding-up of rich veins of gold which became known as 
“Burdekin’s Bonanza’. The real story beneath that find is what this 
novel has to do with, and the literary gold is rich, too, since we find 
Sarah Campion capering among the fossickers with that illuminating 
impressionism which is her chief strength, resurrecting the period with 
“assurance and with what seems a passion for antipodean loyalty’, to 
quote The Times Literary Supplement. The account of the rise and 
decline of civilization in the Coolabah valley is a brilliant example of 
her literary workmanship: 





. . the British, those pioneers intent on planting Civilisation. A hard 
cactus-like bloom it was, for sure, intolerant of any form but its own spikes 
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and angles, yet hard as it was, tough as it was, it proved no harder or tougher 
than the land which rejected it. In a series of convulsions Arnhem Land and 
the land to the west flung off Civilisation, flung it off from Melville Island, 
Port Essington, Raffles Bay, Escape Cliffs. ‘The British garrison went away with 
their bloom unplanted. But they came back, they always came _ back. 
Though the land fought storms, annihilating cyclone, and the assault of the 
deadly marsh flies and mosquitoes, the white invasion went on. The British 
Government took a hand in the game, set its cactus firmly with a thud and a 
gun, at the once rejected Port Essington. What would Civilisation be without 
a gun? Nothing naturally. 


The ball at “Galah Flat” again illustrates her sly humour. It 


. . . was the yearly occasion for such an upsprouting of seedling, half grown 
and full blown engagements among the local young that half the infants 
between Croydon and the Gulf would never have got into the world at all 
if Dad Wanklyn had not put down a hardwood floor in his new barn. 


The book is full of jabs like this. You are stung on every page with 
little darts dipped in irony of the subtlest kind, but history and social 
criticism are all part of the texture. 


The swagman’s soliloquy on the spread of the idealistic visions among 
Queensland workers through the rousing journalism of William Lane 
(John Dale in the novels) and Sarah Campion’s indirect criticism of 
them, provide us with a good example of her method and style. 


“Me an’ me ole mate there,” yelled the swagman, as he yanked goat-flesh from 
the flames [he usually addressed his swag as ‘his mate’] “is dead sick an’ 
tired an’ nawseated wi’ the name of John Dale! Downta Rockhampton all 
the yabber wos, ‘See wot Dale’s wrote in the Worker this mornin’?’ . . . The 
track ain’t wot it useter be. Time wos when a poor sod could get right up 
from Hergott Springs railhead along the Birdsville track to the Diamantina 
an’ Cloncurry without meetin’ an Ideer, an’ now the ‘ole blasted outback’s 
lousy wi’ ‘em. Me an’ me mate ain’t got no use for Ideers. No one ain’t got 
no control over the things. Some silly sod gits an Ideer, an’ afore ’e knows it 
’e’s done for, stonkered, not a blunny bit o’ good to man nor beast. Capit- 
alism—Socialism—Labour—'ealin’ wi’ ’erbs—votes for wimmen—Justice for the 
niggers—there ain’t no end to ’em, an’ they're all stinkin’!” 

The silent mate seemed to nod and agree to this, in the leaping firelight; 
after a long and loving glance at him the Swagman groaned again, “Ideers! 
Ideers!”", and spat adroitly into the bush. 


The last chapter of Mo's history is in The Pommy Cow (1949). It 
also winds up the prospecting era and the fever of washing dirt in creeks. 
Organisation and machinery took over mining, and thickets of poppet- 
heads grew up like gum-trees. Miners surrendered their beloved in- 
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dividuality to become spokes in a wheel endlessly turning to the benefit 
of investors and promoters. In this novel we are treated to the same 
delightfully impressionistic, slightly ironic style of the earlier volumes. 
Australia is mustering her men for shipment to South Africa to become 
meat for the cannon of the Boer farmer, “every mother’s son among 
them determined to become a hero”. In The Pommy Cow one may see 
the Boer War in a fresh and invigorating perspective, as an extremely 
silly ineptitude of Whitehall. But the excitement of the impetuous 
bushies thrusting against the ambushed Boer, right into the heart of 
gun-fire—selfless, heroic, indifferent to the thick spray of hot Lyddite, 
is conveyed with effortless ease in Sarah Campion’s clear-cut prose. She 
has quite an exceptional capacity for transmuting her reading of historic 
events into dramatic, or it may be cynical, terms, and the ability is per- 
haps demonstrated in this book with a potency as striking as in any of 
the companion volumes. Her description of the fighting is but one 
example of the vivid, ruthless realism of a witness with insight and 
imagination. No history of the Boer War, or any other for that matter, 
with the sentimental glamour of heroes, sacrifice, glorious death and so 
forth, can stand up unashamed before The Pommy Cow and its imagina- 
tive exposure of the truth of soldiering. 

If reading is a means of enjoyment there is a feast of fat things in 
the Mo books; but there is history as well, a comprehension of social 
evolution in them, colorfully presented, and an integral part of the 
characters who occupy their pages. We are not as a rule competent to 
distil the essence of an author’s personal character and beliefs from her 
fictional creations, but one is tempted to do it with Sarah Campion. Her 
contempt for the intelligence of the female species, its absorption in sex 
and its primitive urges, are reflected so strongly in her books that it 
amounts to something like repugnance, or a grudge. 

If she ever nurtured possibilities of social redemption they have 
been soured by the antics of the human animal. She has no faith in the 
integrity of the instincts (and her figures act by instinct not by in- 
telligence); to her they lead to folly and foolishness. In fiction she is 
a behaviourist, like Dickens. She seems to have inexhaustible reserves of 
sustained creative power. Her technical resources as a novelist never 
fail her. She is widely travelled, and her social and historical knowledge, 
her shrewd developed intelligence, the seeing eye of the imagination, 
her literary and artistic craftsmanship, despite some ambiguities, all these 
together bring an original mind to the writing of fiction of a rare and 
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stimulating quality, saturated with wit and humorous observations that 
prick the attention like the stings of bull-ants. 

As a literary psychologist she is perhaps at her top form in Turn 
Away No More. It is shrewdly sophisticated without apology or reserva- 
tion, not a book for the tender-minded. Sarah Campion is like a 
surgeon performing a delicate brain-operation. The skull lifted, she is 
found observing the works with cynical amusement and a measure of 
contempt, knowing exactly what the next move will be. Turn Away No 
More, 1940, tells what happens to four people on a journey by sea from 
Australia to Europe. Mark Rhiemer, who is the principal figure, narrates 
the story of himself in the third person and describes the experiences of 
these four persons, of whom he is one, to his companion in an internment 
camp. It is with reluctance that Wolfgang listens to the tale that Mark 
has to unfold, and this technical device is used by the author to interrupt 
the story here and there with comments by Wolfgang, so giving him the 
function of an interlocutor. The novel thus has not the same subjectivity 
of the usual first-person story. 

In several of her books, Sarah Campion embarks upon her narrative 
with certain ambiguities that do not invite the reader to stay the course. 
Dr. Golightly is another example, but the tangled skein of the beginning 
soon begins to straighten itself out and one discovers that here is a 
novelist of no mean aptitude and power who can render character 
illuminatively, and is endowed with most of the complex arts that go 
to the making of a major writer. Duet for Two Voices, 1936, begins with 
a group of British tourists being shepherded by guide Marie in Russia, 
but in Chapter 2 it shifts to Anna’s babyhood and for two hundred 
pages we are given snapshots of various characters in their infancy and 
adolescence, which take us through World War I, and then the tourist 
phase is resumed. 

Sarah Campion manipulates her puppets in the spirit of the ancient 
mythologic gods, capriciously, ruthlessly, indifferent to their fate, their 
joys and woes, chuckling sardonically at their antics and their efforts to 
break free from the web in which they have become entangled. She is 
pitiless in her remorseless exposure of the man-hunting female, un- 
sparing in pulling to shreds the sentimental illusions with which a 
woman cloaks her real nature. She treats her own sex with scornful 
unrestraint. 

The refrain that runs through Duet for Female Voices is the first 
World War and the rise of Hitler and Nazism. Anna and Elsbeth in this 
milieu are both given male-managing propensities. Anna meets Paul 
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when she goes to Gabinye which lay just behind the German lines. She 
protests to Paul she is German, but Paul reminds her she is Jewish as 
himself and dangers threaten from the Nazis. “These dull Germans 
haven't got anything todo with us . . . every right-minded Jew despises 
them. A country of adult sheep that’s what Germany is.” This novel 
came before her pacifist novel Thirty Million Gas Masks, 1937, but it 
has all its echoes clear and forceful. Anna splenetically throws up to Paul 
the challenge of German patriotism, that he talks all this nonsense 
because he is afraid of getting killed. We seem to hear the voice of Sarah 
Campion when Paul talks bluntly: 


See abeaety. deaeboe ance en oalate de meatiedies 


“Listen Anna, listen to those guns. They sound heroic enough when they are 
fifty kilometres away, don’t they? A man might measure up to them and feel 
himself a hero. They sound beautifully noble, like a Wagner overture, like 
great music even. But my chance of dying cleanly and nobly out there is 
about a thousand to one. Men get splintered and chipped and torn; they 
linger, shredded to ribbons in some dirty shell hole, calling on someone, 
anyone, to finish them with a good clean shot; they lose a hand, or an arm, 
or a face; they die of dirty, neglected wounds, or run about screaming with 
their stomachs dangling in front of them, but they don’t die nicely and 
neatly like proper little candles being put out . . . and you tell me I ought 
to be proud to be mangled for Germany's sake.” 


Sarah Campion has a developed critical apparatus and spares nothing. 
Through the genre of the novel she is able to unload her ideas by the 
selection of suitable types of people, and the general impression is that 
not one particular character is Sarah Campion, but all of them at one 
time or another, as when Paul says, ““A man gets smashed all the same 
whether he’s there because he’s a coward or because he’s a hero”’; or the 
member of the tourist party who says after seeing the pickled Lenin, 
a neat variation of the unknown soldier theme, “It’s impressive, but all 
the same I’m going back to England an unrepentant individualist’; and 
Anna of Paul, “I don’t suppose anything will knock communism out of 
him, not even the sight of communism in practice.” 

Her combined critical and literary talents are mobilized in an assault 
upon the wrong ideas human beings nourish, because they are sentimen- 
tal instincts rather than reasoned convictions, and this sometimes leaves 
an effect of spitefulness in her novels. Her intellect is greater than her 
heart. 

There are no excessively beautiful females in her repertoire of 
characters. She invariably makes them plain and conscious of the lack 
of the charms that bring a multitude of males swarming to the feminine 
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shrine to worship and adore. The incidents and scenes give Sarah 
Campion ample opportunity for the versatile exercise of stinging quips 
at their expense. Jacob Wasserman is quoted on the flyleaf of Duet. “I 
feel as if only the dead were capable of justice towards the living. For 
what the living do is more than flesh and blood can stand.” Some readers 
might be disposed to regard this as a criticism of Sarah Campion’s 
waspishness, but she means it all for the good of the soul. 

Sarah Campion’s work is essentially ironical, but interwoven into the 
fabric of her novels there are wise and discerning things which manifest 
agile intellectual qualities that balance the sense of fun and malapert 
stripping of every morsel of sentimental pretentiousness from the female 
of the human species. It would not be far wrong to say that a novelist 
who has no sense of humour in dealing with contemporary situations 
is lacking in depth of perception and imaginative ability to perceive the 
ludicrous. It is exactly this highly-developed and exercised faculty in 
Sarah Campion that makes her so competent in the genre of the novel. : 
Richard Church has said of If She Is Wise, 1935, her first novel, ‘“The 
author has a gift for getting to the heart of a scene or problem. She has 
written a witty, bitter and annoyingly anti-romantic tale of women’s 
unhumanity to women.” And Gerald Gould: “The author is cert. nly 
a find; she has written one of the most original and amusing novels I 
have struck for a long time.” 

Sarah Campion writes her dialogue with an adroit shrewdness and 
skill. It is never dull, mostly lively, sometimes tantalizing, always 
apposite to the theme. She knows all sides and allows each to have its 
own weight. To the present writer she confesses herself an uncompromi- 
sing pacifist and knows the subject backwards and forwards. No quota- 
tion would do justice to the superb irony of the prologue to Thirty 
Million Gas Masks. It is a description of marching soldiers in the ghastly 
heat of a summer afternoon. There they go, mere wrinkled lumps of 
khaki with dusty boots at one end and red faces at the other. Judith (as 
a child) sits on a fence and watches them, unbearably disappointed, for 
the romantic notion of soldierhood still cavorted unashamed in her 
mind. This caterpillar of men that went by in a cloud of dust, silent 
as ghosts, was not soldiers. They had no bands, no swords, there was no 
cannon fire to be seen as yet, and none likely to come. So this was war. 

Sarah Campion has shed all illusions about the human animal, if 
she ever had any. She is a writer without a faith, holding seemingly to 
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an undiluted scepticism. That is the one dominant impression her books 
leave upon the mind. And she is utterly scornful of sentiment as a 
substitute for faith and belief. If we are driven by forces which we cannot 
direct or control, we gain nothing by smearing our helplessness with 
fantasy, or unreal and insincere and artificial feeling. In Thirty Million 
Gas Masks we have the same barbed irony we find in other books— 
“What is this fine distinction between sins that makes mass murder 
palatable to the pious when they would swoon at the thought of mass 
adultery?” This is the book for readers of developed intelligence. 


From the literary fecundity of Sarah Campion’s pen can we draw 
any conclusions as to the metaphysic which animates her writings? | 
think we can. The best symbol of it is the Burdekin River in the Wet 
in the Queensland novels. Here we have a cool, unimpassioned des- 
cription of the flood, but implicit with the forlorn insufficiency of the 
human being in the face of angry nature. The human victims of the 
Burdekin in the Wet are treated as so much flotsam and debris of the 
torrent of waters. She puts herself, so to speak, in the position of the 
river itself, writes as if she were the river which is undiscriminating in 
what it overwhelms, whether it is a branch of a tree, cattle or a human 
being. The river, we feel ourselves being cynically reminded, has no 
moral judgments or human values. It sweeps everything aside in its 
rushing tide. It perceives no distinction between animate and inanimate 
objects. Sarah Campion is equally ruthless in her depiction of the 
natural forces that sweep human beings along. They have no compunc- 
tions any more than the river. Her business, therefore, as a novelist is 
to show how human beings are a prey to their inner instinctive motiva- 
tions, as they are also at the mercy of the impersonal and implacable 
constitution of things. 

The Burdekin, resistless and powerful, knows nothing of human 
hopes and fears. It is a symbol of inescapable destiny. And there is this 
same underlying note in all her human characterizations. She herself 
makes no distinction in the law of his being that man obeys, and the 
law of its being which the river obeys, or any other object of nature. 

And here, I believe, we touch the heart of Sarah Campion’s thesis 
as a novelist. Whether it is Mo with righteous indignation attacking 
Clancy when he finds him philandering with his de facto wife, or Mo, 
ignorant and blundering in his vain attempts to save the infant Benny’s 
life; whether it is Audrey, the nymphomaniac, desperately striving to 
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win Mark, and Helen ultimately succumbing to the solicitations of the 
importunate male (in Turn Again No More)—all these actions are spon- 
taneous impulses which the actors in them could no more resist than 
the Burdekin could exercise self-restraint in flood. 

Sarah Campion has few moral scruples as a writer. She extracts all 
the disdain and derision she can from the human situation, and is pitiless 
in her scarifying analysis of events. She sees unerringly the human 
defects, the horror of human life as it is ordinarily lived, its very 
casualness, its lusts and passions—these are truly horrible things. Love, 
civilization, sex, morality, what are they? Accidents. It is as accidents 
she portrays them. If she has a philosophy, it approximates closer to 
nihilism than to anything else.* 


*1 wish to make acknowledgment with thanks to Australianist Mr J. K. Moir for access te 
books difficult to procure—J. McK. 





Roofs 


Beetle-backs at a stand-still under the rain, 

Streaky red, sea-weed green, dun grey, 
Hunched together, similar, dissimilar, 

Streaming with the weather fogging the bay: 


Uncouth tops of crowds with sunken legs 
And heads withdrawn beneath their angled shards, 
Urbanised on a great sea coast, like a local 
Thought of love cramped blindly near the words 


To give it transmutation into action: 
Dead roofs carpented on living flesh, 

On loving, hating hearts, iron covers for golden 
Dreams undiscovered by circumstance or wish: 


Corrugated simplicity, something that grew 
From galvanised endeavour, then stood still 
In utter, dull content beside the sea 
That challenged, and the unattained hill. 


Daviv H. RowBoTHAM 
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We Devise an Abstruse Ancillary? 








In shooting with the long bow, which they chiefly practised, “they excelled all 
the men of the land; though, as occasion required, they had also other weapons”. 


Ritson, quoting the Sloane MS in his Life of Robin Hood (p. 4) 


A many have prated of Robin’s bow that never therein might shoot arrow 
But the knight of whom this tale is told could have shot turn about with the 
outlaw bold. 
The libbard is out and upon the lawn 
He has broken his bars at the crack of dawn 
Has wrecked his cage in the old bull-stall 
Has crossed the park. He has leapt the wall. 
Now rouse thee and ware thee, bold Sir John! 
For the libbard our King bestowed thee on 
Is away to the crown of yon steep ascent 
Where lodges Madge Green with her innocent. 
The libbard the King had from Barbary 
Has topped the wall. He has crossed the lea. 
He glides through the mow. He has gained the knowe.... 
Sir John has called for his good yew bow 
And he and his son are away to the hill. . . 
With never a pause they have run the full mile 
Till they're come where the beast is crouched to spring 
And, before him, the woman and her youngling. 
Sir John has drawn good shaft to cheek 
But his breath comes hard and his arm’s ashake 
And his son, though something young, is wise 
When, “Preigne haleine! Tire fort!”, he cries. 
Sir John takes heed, and a steady breath, 
Then he draws to his ear the shaft of death. 
Firm is his aim as the arrow flies 
To the libbard’s heart . . . and the libbard dies. 
The woman is safe and her child also, 
And, ever since then, with bended bow, 
An archer draws at a leopard’s head 
On the Giffard shield, and the legend read 
Below is Preigne haleine, tire fort: 
For the Giffard heir was a wise mentor, 
And, so long as they heed him as did Sir John, 
There'll aye be Giffards at Chillington. 
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In your ear a word from Barbary 
Whence came the leopard that had to die... 
It is whispered the sheik and the marabout 
Take a like device who invoke Mahoud 

And it seems to me, though I wouldn’t know, 

That libbard and what we call libido 

With preigne and Prana and tire haleine 


Could be airy links in one eerie chain.* 
PETER Hopecoop 


* This legend is recorded in Elvin’s Anecdotes of Heraldry, 1864, (p. 59). 





Stoic 


The road before me, 
A door behind, 
Closed with darkness 
Of a blind. 





Which shall I choose, 
If choose I must? one 
With its vision, 
One with none? 


Only the flesh we love, 
The spirit is no more 
Than lone birds flying 
On a distant shore. 
Mary GILMORE 





Farm Day 


The magpie’s meditation is 

Mother of morning melodies; 

The kookaburra’s laugh at night 

Remembers some obscene delight; 

And I between the two have done 

A good day’s work beneath the sun 

Just pausing by the stable fence 

To applaud the magpie’s eloquence, 

And at the other’s merry din 

To smile at a remembered sin. 
Ernest G. Moi 
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The Octopus 





In the green sunlight caught in the Phoenicians’ sea, 

More Roman than Aeneas, Grecian wanderings in its arms, — 
The octopus watches, and its stare alarms 

The glass-eyed diver, from eyes above arms that will not set free 
The Mediterranean childhood in the limbs of rock. 





The fishermen laugh. It is not a big octopus in the air, 
Brought up on a spear writhing and killed with a knock 
Of a knife. From the tentacles they prepare 

Slices still twitching among the prawns of the bouillabaisse; 
Its body and the eyes on stalks are only good for bait. 





In the sea its race remains, and deep in the face 

That saw its eyes, memory is moving each lithe arm 
With many clasping pads where vacuums wait. 
Odysseus and Aeneas, whom spear nor knife can harm, 
Ripple their padded tentacles beneath the sea’s calm. 


GEOFFREY DUTTON 





Lament in August 


In this the glacier city, dim arabesques of rain 
Whiten the sun-pricked buds, restate the problem 

Of incendiary August. Strange logic— 

From premise of brittle sun and ice-barbed wind 

The swift and taut conclusion—lean wooden trees 
Splintering the pink sky with difficult birth of leaves, 
Straining past wry springtime to green summer's ease. 


Dark tide of my delight, my blood remembers 
Harsh, strong yet delicate the ecstatic month, 
And stony trees rupturing the prism of day 
With rime-bright leaves. O thought surrenders, 
Dredges from dream, meticulously, the lover, 
And heart yields up the image of its pain, 
Whose pointed sun assuaged white August rain. 
LEsLIE HupsoN 
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There’s Many a Slip ’Twixt the 








Down the passage, our Admiral caught Pring by the sleeve, and, point- 
ing to an atrocious landscape, said it was the best picture in the club. 
Pring wanted Stafford’s opinion, but the Admiral continued. 

“See the rooks?” 

And, because there weren't any rooks, Pring counted sixteen. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the connoisseur; “how many can you shoot?” 
This to Stafford who had a case in his hand, and in the case a revolver. 

“Pickin’ off, right to left, six in six shots.” 

‘“‘How many seconds?” 

“Three seconds.” 

‘Too slow.” 

The Admiral waved his arm; and there wasn’t a rook to be seen. 

From the passage, they walked into the smoking-room where the 
clock showed 4 a.m. 

Nobody but themselves out of bed. 

To Stafford, Pring said, satirically, “Little Bo-Peep . . . eh?” 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘“‘Why—er—your sheep, you know . . . Unless you've drafted ‘em 
into the Strangers’ Room?” 

Stafford thought Pring was “batty”. 

“Yes; I've left ‘em,” he grunted. “‘Piloted myself down in the plane 
this morning. Guess I'll stop a week.” 

The Admiral complained of feeling tired. Said he must be off 
to bed. 

“Don’t go,” replied Pring. 

“The bar’s shut, and the shootin’s been rotten . . .” 

“I’ve a bottle of good port upstairs; and some glasses. I'll bring them 
here.” 

“Couldn't drink it . . . Oh, yes!. . . if you've got biscuits?” 

‘Got biscuits,’”” rattled Pring, and went round the corner. 


Pring, in his room, sweated. 
He sat on the bed, watching his face in the glass. 
Good-looking. Weak-looking. 
—Like his daughter Anne— 
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Good-looking. Weak-looking. 

This man, Stafford, with his plane, who had taken Anne to his 
station in Boolong, and had told her his wife was there . . . that she 
had given the invitation. 

Wife and husband, both bad. 

Pring had tried to make Anne refuse; but his weakness proved 
weaker than her weakness. 

And she went. 

“Strong Stafford; handsome Stafford; rich Stafford . . ."’ she thought. 

“Vile Stafford!” 

The sound of his voice startled the fellow in the glass; and when 
Pring saw the expression on the other’s face he couldn’t bear it. So 
he snapped out the light. 

He imagined things; things based upon reason and probable truth. 

Stafford’s wife had been seen hitting high spots in town during the 
whole period of Anne’s absence; and there was no one at Boolong except 
Stafford, himself. 

After three days the girl had come back, excited, and anxious to 
repeat her visit; but said nothing to her father who would guess. And 
lies are no use when lies are in vain. 


Pring switched on the light; and, keeping his back towards the 
mirror, collected glasses, wine, and biscuits. 


In the smoking-room, Stafford demonstrated shooting by sense of 
direction. Without a gun, he worked his arm up and down, and pivoted 
at the shoulder. 

He told the Admiral he practised shooting at sounds in the dark 

. sometimes with two “gats’’ at once. Tightened his whole hand: 
the only way, he said, to squeeze a trigger off. Explained the Boulter 
grip; the need for confidence and proper stance. 

Then, when Pring came along, whiffed him—almost—across the 
face with the barrel (his finger), exclaiming, ‘“This is where I cut Tom’s 
nose with the sights!” 

Stafford, Pring, and the Admiral sat down to their wine. Against 
the tray, Stafford set the revolver case; opened it, took out the weapon. 
Laid it on the table. 

‘Take care. It’s loaded.” 

When he saw Pring reach for the gun, the Admiral ducked, and, 
grabbing the butt, pulled it rapidly away. 

Stafford dropped dead . . . accidentally shot dead by the Admiral. 
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Writer and Reader 


CATULLUS AND HIS LATEST TRANSLATOR 


Catullus: The Complete Poems. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary. By 
Jack Lindsay. (Sylvan Press, England, 1948. A1gs. 3d.) 


When, about a quarter of a century ago, the Lindsay brothers, Philip 
and Jack, set out across the sea to make their names and to try their literary 
fortunes in England, it proved a sorry day for Australian literature. Philip has 
excelled at the historical novel, but his history is not Australian as it might well 
have been; Jack has excelled at translation of Greek and Latin. He has verve 
and vigour, and has not been overwhelmed by the traditions and the conventions 
in which he works. In spirit there is in him something of the Elizabethan, some- 
thing of those scholars of the Renaissance who brought back ancient times—with 
a difference. The romantic, so to speak for convenience, is strong in him as well 
as the classic, and therefore an appropriateness and a significance can be seen 
in the fact that a very recent work of his takes as its subject Catullus whose 
spirit has on the whole been nearer to that of post-Renaissance times than has, 
for example, that of Horace. For Catullus, whom Tennyson justly termed “the 
tenderest of Roman poets”, was a deeply personal poet, an ill-starred lover, an 
unrestrained libellist. What is called “classic restraint” had as much and as little 
place in his unusual temperament as it evidently has in the temperament oi 
Lindsay. And again, like his most recent admirer, Catullus was himself a great 
translator, lifting what he wanted from the Greek, and so improving it on 
occasion that it is not always sure whether his poem is original or not. Such 
life, too, Lindsay can bestow at times on translations. Had he stayed in Aus- 
tralia, and had he devoted himself more frequently to themes original and Aus- 
tralian, who knows what his vigour might have effected? As it is, I’m afraid that 
his splendid gifts have been largely wasted since before our eyes is occurring 
the liquidation of the Renaissance; there is abroad a contempt for the classics, 
and ancient literatures are no longer read or read about except by a few spec- 
ialists and a literary remnant without much influence on contemporary de- 
velopments. 

The book launched amid these prospects is Catullus: The Complete Poems. 
The translation alone must represent the labour of many years. It takes up 
some ninety pages of the text, and is preceded by a note on the significance of 
Catullus, with a foreword, and is followed by a list of authorities, appendices 
and notes upon the poems themselves—all of which bring the book up to about 
140 pages. These fifty pages extra, though very learned and even over-learned, 
are comparatively unimportant. Where they keep to the well-beaten tracks, they 
are elucidatory and accurate, but where Lindsay strikes out on his own—quite 
often debatable. He himself acknowledges this in connexion with the appendix 
entitled “Inner Conflict”, which is at once an original contribution and highly 
controversial. 
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This “Inner Conflict” business may as well be dealt with immediately. One 
of the great loves of Catullus was for his brother who died and was buried near 
Troy in Asia Minor. In the midst of his grief and dejection over his brother’s 
death, the poet received from a friend a request for some verses. Rather un- 
willingly, Catullus rallied himself and complied with the request by translation 
from Callimachus of what might be termed “The Rape of the Lock”. He pre- 
fixed his translation with an explanation that concludes finely so (Lindsay's 
rendering): 

And yet I send, despite my anguished mind, 
a poem of Battiades today 


done, Hortalus, to pay you back my vow 
and prove your words not scattered to the wind: 


so from a maiden’s lap an apple falls, 
a gift her lover slipped in that chaste place, 
forgotten till her coming mother calls; 
she starts and shakes it out, and in dismay 
she feels it falling, rolling fast away, 
and tell-tale crimson smears her anxious face. 


This I take to be a Homeric simile whose point is that Catullus sends this 
gift to his friend though somewhat ashamed of profaning his grief for his brother 
by turning aside upon literary trifles. But our translator is not satisfied with 
one point; he sees in these things and in the “Rape of the Lock” a whole library 
of hidden meanings. He thinks, for example, that “the dead brother has become 


a symbol for his own spiritual state”, and that he offers the poem to his friend 
“with the emotions of a blushing guilt-stricken girl. The poem is the fallen 
apple which tells a tale of a guilty love. . . . The Lock is identical with the 


poem which Catullus wants to write and the embrace he wants to achieve. . . . 
To consider so is, it seems to me, to consider too curiously. After all, evidence is 
a very valuable thing. Lindsay also links up the passage quoted above with 
Atlanta and her golden apple who appears at the end of an early love-poem 
addressed to Clodia. One difficulty there is that the three lines mentioning 
Atlanta are by most considered a fragment attached by chance to a poem to 
which on the face of it they don’t belong. They are often omitted. Nor is 
Lindsay's case helped on by a cross-reference to Propertius (I. 19) where that 
poet speaks of “a great love crossing even the shores of Doom”. In fact, what 
we get from Propertius is a further contribution to what Lindsay himself in 
this place calls “all this tangle of reference”. 

Indeed our translator’s treatment of the “Inner Conflict” arms one against 
his idea, voiced at the end of this dubious section, that of Catullus’s poems the 
masterpiece is “Attis”. Lindsay’s words are: “In this tremendous poem the 
personal conflict of Catullus at last finds a universal symbol capable of con- 
taining the whole of its violent tensions. The rent poet, the castrated devotee, 
is one with the suffering soul of history, with the mass experience which was 
so soon to issue in the symbol of the crucified god.” To all of which I am tempted 
to remark with a distinguished essayist: ““What larks!” 

More seriously, and on the contrary, so far from identifying himself with 
Attis, Catullus concludes the poem expressly by saying (Lindsay's translation): 
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Great Goddess, Cybele, Dindymus’ Queen, I pray: 
Far from my home keep this wild ecstacy. 
Drive on the others, madden the others, not me. 


Not only does he dissociate himself from his subject, but also his whole 
treatment of the somewhat unpleasant theme is realistic, not symbolistic. More- 
over, it is possible that the poem is but a translation of some lost Greek original. 
Lindsay’s translation of it is magnificent for all that, not tendentious—his master- 
piece of translation in this book, if you like—but the theme precludes it from 
being in the same flight as “Ave atque Vale” in perennial appeal and value. 
“Drive others mad, not me”—even Catullus himself turns away from it in dread— 
in artistic dread, anyhow! 

The question of the worth of “Attis” is, of course, an old one; and it seems to 
me that Professor Mackail, not Lindsay, said the right thing about it. 
Dismissing the very proposition now advanced anew by the bold Australian 
scholar, he wrote (Latin Literature, 1939 ed., pp. 59-60): “As a tour de force 
in metrical form it is remarkable enough, and probably marks the highest point 
of Latin achievement in imitation of the more complex Greek metres. As a 
lyric poem, it preserves, even in its highly artificial structure, much of the 
direct force and simplicity which mark all Catullus’ best lyrics. That it goes 
beyond this, or that—as is often repeated—it transcends both the idylls and the 
briefer lyrics in sustained beauty and passion, cannot be held by any sane 
judgment.” Note the word “sane”. Evidently the joy of battle with the peculiar 
and difficult galliambic metre of “Attis” flew to our translator’s head. From 
his opinion I, at least, turn gladly to the work of his hand, the translation itself 


—which moves with characteristic verve: 


Rejoice for our trials are over. Come, bow to her will! 

Toss off the rags of delay, and run on her hill. 

Cybele’s Phrygian home, her Phrygian glooms 

Where the cymbal clangs and the timbrel shivers and booms, 
And the Phrygian blows on his heavy curved pipes of reed. 
And the ivy-crowned Maenads tossing their heads pay heed, 
And they shake the holy things with a piercing cry, 

And still the devoted host goes driven by, 

And that’s where the spirit calls, and the dance. Rejoice! 
Thus Attis, the bastard woman, upraised her voice. 


Having disagreed with Lindsay’s estimation of the place of “Attis” in the 
Catullan canon, I may as well here do my worst and list the most prominent of 
my censures and disagreements. The book begins: “We know very little about 
Catullus except what his poems tell us, and yet we are able to reconstruct his 
life in considerable detail. Its basic pattern stands out as clearly as if we had 
a full and penetrating biography. I know no other poet of whom the same could 
be said.” It proceeds a little later: “With Catullus a new psychological depth is 
born in poetry. For the first time the oddments of trivial day-to-day experience 
can be used as material; for they are all impregnated with the unresolved tragic 
tension.” 

On first reading such sentences, I thought them (except the first) extravagant. 
In Latin literature the name of Lucilius leapt to my mind; and again (I thought) 
there is so far as “psychological depth” is concerned little if anything in Catullus 
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that cannot be paralleled from the Greek of Sappho, Theocritus, Meleager, and 
many another. But (I supposed) allowance must be made for a strong admiration. 
rhe strange thing is that at page 119 Lindsay disposes of his wild earlier claims, 
quoting with approbation Horace where he points out that in the verse of 
Lucilius “the whole life of the old poet lies open as though it were set forth 
on a votive tablet”. And a few lines before he himself says quite plainly: “A 
Latin forerunner of Catullus was the satirist Lucilius, who had something of 
the same open holding-nothing-back temperament, but without the lyric lucidity 
of Catullus.” This is just, but how is it to be reconciled with the sentiments of 
the opening pages? 

A cognate matter concerns the most famous of the shorter Catullan epigrams 
which in the Latin runs: 


Odi et amo: quare id faciam fortasse requiris: 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 


(Lindsay has performed the extraordinary feat of writing a book about a Latin 
poet without quoting in it any Latin.) Our translator gives: 


I hate and love. You ask how this can be. 
I do not know, but know it’s agony. 


So far so good. But he caps his couplet by asserting “with that epigram a 
new depth of consciousness entered the world. It is one of the great moments of 
the spirit."” Once again, the obvious remark is “What larks!” Thinking in particu- 
lar of the great contemporary of Catullus, Lucretius, one doesn’t need to argue 
over such-like opinions. What harm do they do in any case? Reading them, one 
sees abroad a new Sir Walter Raleigh in silver breastplate and fine feathers 
strutting upon the Renaissance stage of scholarship and mouthing magniloquence. 
The same spectacle presents itself at page xx: “The poet’s creative impulse was 
felt as the need to unite with Sappho-Clodia, the spring and liberation of all 
lyricism. By mating with Clodia he would become the inspired poet of his 
dreams”; and at- page gi: “He it was who was able supremely to define the 
deep fissure running through emotion, through personality, and then to resolve 
the desperate division in terms of a new poetic realisation of love, truth, unity.” 

Similar recklessness is displayed by Lindsay in calling the straightforward, 
idyllic poem known as “Septimius and Acme” “Catullus’s final statement of 
antagonism to War and Greed”, and in styling the just as straightforward lampoon 
on nonentity Arrius for dropping his aitches ‘a part of the anti-dictatorship 
propaganda”. Catullus was no pacifist or anti-capitalist, so to speak, nor (despite 
Thornton Wilder’s novel The Ides of March which confessedly puts the clock 
on seventeen years to make Catullus play a very important part in the book and 
Caesar's life) was he conspicuously a political fellow. 

There seems neither evidence for nor critical insight in such pronouncements, 
nor in the suggestion that the much-loved Clodia married Metellus because of 
her money troubles. More worthy of consideration is the suggestion that in the 
all too troublous year 63-62 B.C. Metellus would not have taken his wife to 
Verona, but would have left her safe at Rome where Catullus would then first 
have met her, and not at provincial Verona as most commentators assume. 
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In default of direct evidence one assumption is as likely as the other. An indifferent 
matter arises from the lines of the longest poem of all, “The Marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis” where Lindsay renders (no rime is, of course, intended) 


At dawn the nurse will find she cannot tie 
The bride's throat with the thread of yesterday. 


He explains this with “in folk-belief, the bride’s throat swelled if marriage 
was properly consummated”. Folk-belief or not, it is plain physical fact, well 
attested by living gynaecologists. 

Debatable in addition are (i) making Catullus die of consumption; (ii) the 
statement that “Catullus had a strong castration-fear connected with Eyes” and 
(iii) the idea that in poem XI Catullus makes “a careful attempt to compensate 
Caesar for past abuse. The interview with Caesar, making him accept the war- 
fever, had brought him round to some perception of the great historical task 
which Caesar had set himself . . .” (iv) in particular seems fantastic, and to 
it I shall revert later. 

To sum up these criticisms and strictures, therefore, I would say that very 
learned though he is, dazzlingly so on occasions, Lindsay is not patient enough 
with ascertainable fact: strong statements are based on subjective inclinations, 
“no doubt” means too often “great doubt”, and “probably” ‘‘no possibility”. 
In other words he allows a vigorous imagination to run away with him. Having 
got rid of the original Latin entirely, the translator might have been better 
advised to forgo chasing dubious minutiae, and to address himself more directly 
to the general educated reader. 

With delight and relief one turns from all this to the real work of the 
translator—the poems themselves. The translation, though hardly “line by line” 
as at page x he professes it to be, is commendably close. The Latin original has 
been faithfully rendered, and objective fact has curbed reckless divagations. The 
result is the best complete translation of Catullus that I know of in English. 
Where most translators find the greatest difficulty, that is, in the longer poems 
like the “Attis” previously spoken of, the Marriage Songs, the “Marriage of 
Pcleus and Thetis”, and the “Letter to Manlius”, in these his energy never flags, 
nor is the high standard he sets himself as translator ever conspicuously lowered. 
Difficulties he takes in his stride, and (for example) closes one hard-to-translate 
marriage song effectively so: , 

I long myself to sce 
a small Torquatus raise 
his hands up with a smile 
towards his father, while 
he clasps his mother’s knee. 
And may the gazers trace 
his father in his face, 
for thus their happy eyes 
will also recognize 
her womb’s fidelity .. . 
Now, maidens, shut the door. 
Enough of jests, no more. 
Hold to your wedded truth, 


You loving pair, and spend 
In joy your vigorous youth. 
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Most translators make heavy weather of such delicate stanzas. Lindsay is 
entirely at ease. And it is upon these long poems that the reputation of Catullus, 
doctus Catullus, largely rested with his compatriots of old. The Australian is 
equally felicitous in treating the very free-spoken political epigrams, the playful 
idylls Catullus wrote to his friends, and the love poems addressed to the more 
than capricious “‘Lesbia” (i.e. Clodia. It would be really too bad if someone 
some day came across evidence that Lesbia was someone else, and dished all 
Catullus biography). In colloquial pieces, he makes great use of slang: I fancy 
I discover in much of it an Australian flavour. Where Catullus calls a spade a 
spade, a Lindsay would not in general falter, though it must be said that here 
and there Jack Lindsay has wisely tempered the unrestrained grossness of 
Catullus. For example of his way with the love poems, [ shall quote a rendering 
of one of the less well-known pieces: 





If ever a man despairing poe and found 
his hope come true, the soul's own joy had he. 
With rapture richer far than gold I’m crowned: 
You brought it, Lesbia, when you came to me 
and brought what I’ve desired, despairing—you! 
This whited day in thankfulness I bless. 
Who else like me has found his hope come true? 
Who else has gained his crown of happiness? 


Where poet and translator are signally in accord is in “The Yacht”—the poem 
written about the craft which Catullus bought in Asia Minor and sailed home 
to Lake Garda. Lindsay sets off with Catullan verve: 


My friends, the yacht that you behold 
says there’s no swifter keel afloat. 
Sent on the race of surging seas 
she'll vanquish any sailing-boat 
or any boat impeiled by oars. 
She cites the Adriatic shores, 
-their storms, the island Cyclades, 
great Rhodes, Propontis, roaring Thrace, 
and Pontus where she grew of old 
Sheltered within a leafy place 
on shaded slopes. . . 


Arriving at Sirmio on Lake Garda in this boat, Catullus wrote his poem of 
homecoming, Paene insularum Sirmio. It has frequently been translated in sonnet 
form, as Lindsay translates it, but seldom so felicitously. His sestet runs: 


The heart puts off its troubles and is free: 

a moment worth long toil and misery! 
Then welcome, Sirmio: welcome me no less, 

O waters of my darling Lydian lake, 

crisp into smiles and foam to me and shake, 
and, home! break out with peals of happiness! 


It was while he was in Asia Minor that Catullus visited his brother’s grave, 
and wrote his fraternal salutation in immortal verse. Not “Attis”, but this (I'd 
say) is his real masterpiece; these are his deepest notes, and, where no one has 
quite succeeded, neither does Lindsay quite succeed. “Attis”, as he ably demon- 
strates, can be adequately translated; but this final greeting of Catullus to his 
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brother is untranslatable. For old time’s sake I set down the original Latin of 
its conclusion: 
Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 


Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


In two other short, tender pieces Lindsay like every other translator is 
inadequate—in the lines Catullus wrote to fellow-poet Calvus on the death of 
his wife, and in those that Charles Morgan recently quoted with translation to 
close one of his essays: 

Jucundum, mea vita, mihi proponis amorem 
hunc nostrum inter nos perpetuum fore. 

Di magni, facite ut vere promittere possit, 
atque id sincere dicat et ex animo, 


ut licet nobis tota perducere vita 
aeternum hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae. 


Thou dost propose, beloved, this our love 
Joyful and deathless. God, make it come true. 
Bring her to swear it, knowing all her heart! 
So against Time may yet sufficient prove 

This timeless pledge of loving constancy. 


Lindsay’s version runs: 


Our happy love, my life, you say shall be 
triumphant over time—and all for me! 

O great god, let her love me till we die, 

help her to purge these words of any lie, 

that we may love, and earth may bring no day 
to break this oath of peace in any way. 


As may be easily seen, the last line here is not good enough for the last line 
of the original. It would seem a little weak also to render in another place 


Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle placere, 
Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo 


I feel no wish to please you or to mark, 
Caesar, if, when exposed, you're fair or dark. 


Italics indicate the weakness. But this is no great matter since the original at 
its best is only a political trifle, the sort of thing Catullus had little gift for, as 
compared with his more pointed successor, Martial. 

I return to Lindsay at his usual and adequate best, where he renders what 
he considers to be one of the last poems Catullus ever wrote. (Chronology with 
Catullus’s poems is little better than guesswork!) The translation is exemplary, 
and I give it in full to see if anyone even with the best will in the world can 
read into it “a careful attempt to compensate Caesar for past abuse. . .” etc. 
All that can be said is that Caesar is not incidentally attacked. 

Furius and Aurelius, come now with me, 
whether in distant India the end may be 
or where the billows thump on the eastern shore and tumble clumsily, 


Hyrcania, or the languid Arab skies, 
the Sacae’s home, or arching Parthia’s bound, 
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or where from its seven mouths the Nile-stream dyes 
the waves for miles around. 

Whether I climb on a lofty Alpine track 

to visit great Caesar's trophy-sites and stray 
along the Rhine, or, over mad seas, set sail 

for Britain far away, 

My trusty comrades, ready to dare for me 

the darkest terrors that angry skies can hurl, 
take a little note, not written pleasantly, 

and give it to my girl. 

Bid her be cheerful. Lovers in hordes remain, 
and one is lost in another tossed abed, 

And she’s still heart-untouched as again again 
she drains them hotly dead. 

And bid her never to think that any pledge 
can raise my love from where it has fallen now. 
It is a wildflower at the meadow’s edge, 

Snapt by the passing plough. 


Excessive concentration on wars and politics has unfortunately characterized 
the twentieth century. Why disturb Catullus with too much Caesar in the manner 
of Wilder? His deepest interests were in friendship, in scholarship, and (earlier) 
in an all too unhappy love. Lindsay's fine translations prove this, and disprove 
some of his “wilder” comments and too imaginative analyses and too reckless 
assertions. Australian poetry, how great has been our loss! 

MartTIN HALEY 





SHORT CUTS 


Handbook of Australian Literature. Prepared by Rex Ingamells, B.A. (Jindyworobak Publications, 
c/o Georgian House, Melbourne, 1949. 4s. 6d.) 

Australian Literature Now: A Reader's Survey. By Enid Moodie Heddle. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Melbourne, 1949. 5s. 6d.) 


Two Australian publishing houses in Melbourne have recently issued books 
about Australian literature: Rex Ingamells’s Handbook of Australian Literature 
and Enid Moodie Heddle’s Australian Literature Now. Ingamells hopes that 
his handbook will prove useful to people whose interest in our literature is 
“awakening for the first time” and also to students “at our Universities”. Miss 
Heddle’s book is sub-titled, “A Reader’s Survey”. Neither book sets out to be 
comprehensive. Ingamells calls his “my nutshell performance”, and provides 
selected chronological lists, a suggested reading list “intended to emphasize 
certain highlights of achievement” and a chart to give us “a simple but significant 
view of our literary growth”. Miss Heddle adds a fairly comprehensive list of 
references. 

These two books will be welcomed. Each is competently written and deserves 
to attract the attention of those for whom it is intended. Those who take notice 
will be able to read most of the significant books in Australian literature; students 
will be assisted in arriving at clearer perspectives. 

In an interesting fourteen-page survey, Rex Ingamells gives an_ historical 
review of Australian literature. He does it as a good Jindyworobak should. The 
proposition is made plain: “We desire to show how the writings of British mig- 
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rants, the utterances of expatriates, have been superseded by the writings in 
English of indigenous Australians, who have given literary representation to a 
scene that has no counterpart in Europe.” The Jindyworobak thesis is pressed 
home at every point. “From Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Scott, 
Dickens, let us hope Australians will ever gain a great deal, but these literary 
geniuses cannot teach us to describe our own country.” And, although Mr 
Ingamells points out that descriptive writing is not the greatest writing, he 
returns to lay emphasis on description again and again. Thus, Kendall “failed 
to perceive the unique qualities of the Australian landscape”. Mrs Campbell 
Praed is not skilled in “natural description”. George Essex Evans could not 
“sustain local atmosphere in local description”. The handling of many of last 
century's books “bespeaks simply unadulterated European outlook” (why this 
emotive prose, Mr Ingamells?) and, in Chris Brennan's work, we have the most 
thorough example in Australian letters of what is termed “the European outlook”. 
Until the thirties Australian writers had not “achieved an unclouded mastery 
of their idiom in treating distinctively Australian subjects”. O’Dowd is weak in 
“Australian description”. . .. The stage, by this time, is set for the Jindyworobak 
entrance in 1936 when verse appears “in which local colour and local history 
predominate”. Their “special service” has been “the hammering out of a dis- 
tinctive Australian idiom in bush description, which, in the best of preceding 
poets, like O'Dowd, was, more often than not, sadly English in atmosphere”. 

The Jindyworobak propaganda throws the survey out of balance. To state 
this is not to underestimate the contribution of this group. Thus, Ingamells in 
a survey on present day verse, spends two-thirds of his space on his fellow 
Jindyworobaks, mentioning apart from his favoured few only Douglas Stewart, 
Leonard Mann and Judith Wright. He ignores James McAuley, David Camp- 
bell, Harold Stewart, Rosemary Dobson, Francis Webb. . . . More than a page 
is needed for present day verse, whereas twenty one lines suffice for the novel 
and five for the short story. One wonders why from contemporary story writers 
Gavin Casey, Dal Stivens and Peter Cowan should have been: selected and 
other writers, who, present and interpret Australian life (amply supporting 
Ingamells’s viewpoint) receive no mention in the survey, nor in the chart, nor 
in the suggested reading lists—such writers as Margaret Trist, Brian James, 
Henrietta Drake-Brockman, Alan Marshall, Cecil Mann, Myra Morris, John 
Morrison, Don Edwards. 

Enid Moodie Heddle escapes the nationalist confinement which restricts 
Ingamells’s work. She, for example, is able to give full value to Henry Handel 
Richardson’s The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. “What matters,” she stresses, 
“is the universality of the writer’s problem.” Ingamells argues for his purpose 
that “such books as Coonardoo (1928) or Working Bullocks (1926) . . . Capricor- 
nia (1937) . . . or even the ruthlessly vulgar Landtakers (1934) are individually 
of more profound significance in the developing Australian tradition of writing”. 
But surely the character of Mahony is realized against its “Australian” background 
as fully and as effectively as is Coonardoo against hers. There is no standard 
Australian background and even though the Jindyworobaks “at their best . 
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bring the Outback and the Aborigines vividly before the mind”, there still 
remain countless “Australian” backgrounds and characters. 

Miss Heddle prefaces her discussion of poetry after 1918 with a quotation 
from Frost’s well-known preface to his Collected Poems and comments: “I am 
content to make this my test-piece for Australian poetry, not any specialised, 
conscious Australianism in the poet.” 

The method of writing differs from Ingamells’s, too. Miss Heddle chats 
pleasantly to the reader about her reading. She lacks the penetrative comment 
which lights up Ingamells’s dicsussion from time to time. She talks of her 
early associations with books and people connected with them. From the 
opening sections we learn quite a deal of her early experiences. This subjective 
and reminiscent approach suits “a reader’s survey”. 

Here is Miss Heddle’s position: ““To me what matters most in literature is 
the way individual writers look at life. Whatever I am reading I am interested in 
the eye of the writer and the eye of the reader looking together at real things 
which both are struggling to understand.” For her survey our literature has 
been carved up into three sections: before 1918, before 1939 and since 1939. 
One thing this division illustrates is the small effect two world wars have had 
upon the course of our literary development. The division is arbitrary. There are 
no clearly-marked turning points in 1918 nor in 1939. 

The first section is discussed capably, though somewhat superficially. We 
chat pleasantly about early days in Australian literature, about the emergence 
of the literature of the nineties, about Steele Rudd and Lawson and Furphy. We 
chat amiably over the novel in the twenties and thirties, about the drama, and 
we pass very hurriedly over the short story, because we haven't read very much, 
and we feel a little surer about essays and sketches in Australian literature, 
with a word or two about the quality of our “informative” prose. The discus- 
sion of poetry after 1918 is ably done. The survey of modern literature tends 
at times towards a catalogue rather than a commentary. 

Pleasant chatting makes objectivity difficult and is likely to upset the balance 
a survey needs. Thus, for example, the short story comes in for cursory treatment. 
We may be excused for expecting something more definite than this: “So far 
as I can judge from my reading, collections of short stories by Australian writers 
were few during the years between nineteen forty and the beginning of the 
century.” Miss Heddle is content to mention six writers: Boyd Cable, Herbert 
Riemann, Vance Palmer, Henry Handel Richardson, Frank Dalby Davison and 
Dal Stivens. One might suggest that Miss Heddle glance at Dorrington’s Castro’s 
Last Sacrament, Barbara Baynton’s Bush Studies, the factory tales of Edward 
Dyson, Dulcie Deamer’s Jn the Beginning, Dowell O’Reilly’s Five Corners, 
William Baylebridge’s robust An Anzac Muster, A. W. Wheen’s single story, 
Two Masters, Katherine Susannah Prichard’s Kiss on the Lips, the collected 
stories of “Kodak”, Les Robinson’s The Giraffe’s Uncle, and—since Cable and 
Riemann are mentioned—the stories of J. H. M. Abbott, of Thomas E. Spencer, 
of James Edmond, of Ion Idriess; and, as Miss Heddle brings into her discussion 
Australian writers overseas, Helen Simpson's The Baseless Fabric, Jack Lindsay's 
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fine historical short stories in Come Home at Last and the collections of Vernon 
Knowles. 

The account of present-day short story writing (to keep to this section of the 
book) is unbalanced. Twenty-one collections are listed in one paragraph, while 
almost a page in a three-page account is devoted to some Argosy stories by 
Dorothy Cottrell. The writings of “some of our younger writers” do not please 
Miss Heddle. She accuses them vaguely of “giving an impression of lowness, of 
scum-scraping in either subject or vocabulary . . . we do want a refining of this 
Australian crudity”. In remarks such as these Miss Heddle departs from the 
“scientific” prose she praises in the work of our “informative” writers. Something 
of the same critical woolliness” appears in the discussions of poetry. There is 
“poetry” and “pure poetry”. Rosemary Dobson’s work, we are told, should be 
“more pure”, while Harold Stewart’s verse “is always nearer to pure poetry”. 

I have, perhaps, dealt overmuch with obvious shortcomings. It remains to be 
said that all interested in Australian literature will welcome the two books and 
will enjoy reading them: the one, as a Jindyworobak guide through our litera- 
ture; the other as a personal account oi reading that has proved significant. In 
both books the main developments are sketched clearly. 

KEN Levis 





BRERETON REDIVIVUS 


Writings on Elizabethan Drama. By J. Le Gay Brereton, collected by R. G. Howarth. (Melbourne 
University Press, 1948. 7s. 6d.) 


If the ghosts of humanity are allowed at times to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, Le Gay Brereton will roam the cloisters of the quad, trapes up the stairs 
to his beloved den, and peer over manuscripts in the Fisher. His etheric carpet 
will then whisk him to the Avon, or set him down expectantly in the phantom 
Globe, or set him laughing in the Mermaid at a jest of his old friend Will 
Shakespeare. For he was the strangest mixture, instinctively Australian, atavistic- 
ally Elizabethan. He could tramp the streets of gold with one arm in Lawson's, 
and the other in Marlowe’s. As a colleague said to me: “When he talks of the 
Elizabethan age, he talks his natural language, for he is an Elizabethan.” Excellent 
as Norman Carter’s portrait of him is, I remember him best with the long pointed 
beard that would have graced a Spenser 

But the Australian came out in his elementalism. He was more than a bush- 
man; he was a bush spirit. A gum-tree was not for him a landscape feature; it 
was a kinsman, and he would have echoed with a childlike simplicity Words- 
worth’s faith that every flower enjoys the air it breathes. His attitude to Nature 
was that of Wordsworth in “Nutting’”—‘there is a spirit in the woods”. Jf no 
bright bird, insect, or gentle beast I consciously have injured, said Shelley; 
Brereton would have gone further. To mar a piece of living vegetation positively 
hurt him. 

As to his childlikeness, he loved children, loved to write for them, and it 
was no effort for him to be a child. Indeed, he regarded a child’s naive criticism 
as often a touchstone, giving better verdicts than could be found in sophistica- 
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tion. This, of course, should not be pushed too far, but it has its truth in that 
spontaneity has no equivalent substitute. Something in Brereton makes me 
wonder whether symbolism isn’t getting frowsy. Are we for ever to be faced with 
Merlins blinking at spiders dangled over their presbyopia, and saying charmingly 
A fool is bent upon a twig. But a wise man fears a bandit? At any rate, it is 
like the touch of a cool Southerly after a sweltering day to read Brereton’s lines 
on Kretschmann, that dear old man whose pockets, like those of Brahms, were 
filled with toys for children. 

His simplicity carried on his childlike quality. For instance, he hated motor- 
cars. He preferred to carry his swag in the manner of good Master Foot-it-to- 
Heaven; and I believe he got there before many a limousine. He was a great 
walker, and kicked much dust from our red roads, the dust, not of a Waste Land, 
but of a Land of Promise. How many a time must we have sighed over our 
present dubious position with a Damoclean sword over our heads! But I believe 
doubts would never have touched Brereton: he believed in the destiny of 
Australia Felix. 

In literature his simplicity gradually took an individual and significant note. 
I can pay no greater compliment to his final book of verse, Swags Up! than to 
say that the crystalline quality of some of the poems it contains reminds me of 
the fastidious Horace. 

One can think of Brereton as loafing in a cave by some paradisal river, talking 
perhaps to a kindred spirit like Thoreau, a very good companion, too, for to 
both Nature was a philosophy as well as a life—Goddess of the elemental 
aphorisms. 





These memories are evoked by the fact that I have at my side his Writings 
on Elizabethan Drama which have been collected by Mr R. G. Howarth, and 
published under the sponsorship of the Commonwealth Literary Fund. We owe 
a deep debt to Mr Howarth for his indefatigable literary labours. After having 
rendered some valuable service in English literature, he has concentrated on that 
of his own country. He has brought to notice a number of writers not sufficiently 
recognized, and even with those we may call our classics—Brennan, for instance— 
he has made valuable contributions. In the case of Brereton, he has been prompted 
not only by an interest in Australian literature but also by the affection of pupil 
for master. His introduction is short, but it is choicely worded with all the evidence 
of scholastic insight. 

I cannot dwell at length on the contents of Brereton’s book for the simple 
reason that I am no Elizabethan scholar, and could pass no verdict of value 
from the standpoint of erudition. But I can say something appreciative where I 
feel some competence. The literary ramp on Ingram is highly hilarious, especially 
the audacious statement, “doubtless he was an ancestor of Marlowe's biographer, 
Mr J. H. Ingram”, in whose eulogy of Marlowe Brereton detects “the desire to 
expiate a family crime”. The whole thing is quite a good skit on Lambkin 
scholarship. 

The account of the relation of Richard II with the older Woodstock is 
illuminating; but did Shakespeare really write in “rivalry” with Marlowe's 
Edward I]? Surely he had too great a respect for the dead Shepherd to want to 
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outdo him. After getting over that mouthful of alum, Marston (of whom I 
wish to remember only his epitaph oblivioni sacrum) we come to the gem of 
Brereton’s book, his essay on Tamburlaine. Naturally he felt affinity with the 
poet who, like Cleopatra, was all air and fire. If Kit had “baser elements” his 
head, at least, was above the clouds, in a nimbus of sunshine. The friend of 
Harriot, Chapman, and Raleigh, nucleus of the School of Night, may have 
had his swashbuckling parades in which he set out to shock the Puritan con- 
science, but he had the eagle wing, and Brereton has finely brought out the 
romantic side of his Machiavellianism. Whatever the moralistic frowns of dogma, 
who has not dreamed of riding in triumph through Persepolis? But Tamburlaine 
and Faustus are not merely revels of wish-fulfilment; they contain a powerful 
philosophy of the springs of human action. 

Enough has been said to give some taste of Brereton’s quality. I hope this 
book will be followed by a selection of the best of his poetry. 

L. H. ALLEN 





AUSTRALIAN POTPOURRI 


Coast to Coast: Australian Stories, 1948. Selected by Brian Elliott. (Angus and Robertson, 1949. 
93. 6d.) 





Coast to Coast, 1948, like most anthologies reveals considerable unevenness. 
The stories include a few which it might have been well to omit and others which, 
while they may not attain a permanent place in our literature, show a high 
degree of competence and, in some instances, genuine individuality. Between 
lie a larger number which contain some good writing and in the absence of 
better material deserve selection yet suffer from serious faults of conception and 
execution. To the first group, in my opinion, belong “The Drover and Samson” 
and “I'll Take You Home, Kathleen”. Both, it is true, show intermittently some 
charm of expression. Elyne Mitchell’s descriptions of the Monaro country are 
pleasing but the account of the preparations for Christmas is uninteresting and 
the conclusion saccharine. The sentimentalism in “I'll Take You Home, 
Kathleen” is even worse; emotionally the story is at the same level as the maudlin 
ditty from which it takes its name. 

When we turn to three of the other stories in which children figure pro- 
minently, “Dog-Tamer”, “Please to Remember”, and “Neighbours”, we find 
ourselves over the threshold of the second, the intermediate, group. “Dog-Tamer” 
is basically a rather ordinary yarn about a couple of schoolboys, two or three 
dogs, and a sadistic schoolmaster whose portrait adds one more to a gallery 
which I had hoped was already quite full. Fortunately it is enlivened by some 
passages of good description, for the author, John Fountain, has a flair-for 
the telling phrase. In “Please to Remember” the writing is less arresting and 
I do not find the narrative very interesting, particularly as it is too long 
and in places burdened with unexciting detail. However, it reveals an accurate 
knowledge of the ways of small boys, notably when Roly cheats the “kid” out 
of his share of the collection and the “kid” is too inexperienced to protest. 
Though the style is undistinguished, “Neighbours” is perhaps the best of these 
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three stories. The characters of Benny, Mr Samelevitch, and Mr Frumkin stand 
out well, for they are firmly and humorously drawn. It is a pity that the con- 
clusion is a little weak and that the narrative is retarded by details which might 
have been left out. These are also criticisms I should make of “The Sons of 
Nim”, which is about a Norwegian family who settle in Australia, but I should 
be careful to add that a rather unusual grace and humour go a long way towards 
compensating for its faults. Yet another story about people of foreign ancestry— 
in this case a number of farmers of German descent—is “Hay” by E. O. Schlunke. 
It begins brightly and the conversations between Weismann, Lackey, and 
Schwartz recall the enjoyable humour of some European peasant stories. How- 
ever, before it goes far it deteriorates into a somewhat uneventful narrative and 
it might be said to peter out rather than to end. Nevertheless, it holds the 
interest better than “Over the River’, which deals, with a kind of grey im- 
personality, with an outcast who, destitute and on the very verge of suicide, 
recovers at great risk a number of coins lodged beneath the roadway of a 
bridge and then accidentally topples into the water to drown. The ending is 
so readily foreseen that it lacks the advantage of surprise. In “Nothing Can 
Bust It”, Lyndall Hadow, having described the attire and background of his 
heroes, Tiger Martin and Buzzer Gobbon, follows them to their pub, to their 
restaurant, and then to the scene of their more intimate pleasures, Agg’s house 
in the Street of Dames. Tiger and Buzzer speak in a way befitting their hirsute 
manhood (“You noisy bastard,” says Buzzer to Tiger and his friend rejoins, “Get 
a move on or all the blurry beer’ll be gone”) and now and then the author, 
to show that he thoroughly understands them, slips into their lingo—for instance, 
“This was some suit—clobber such as a man bought only once in a lifetime; 
until of course he found himself being dragged into marrying some sheila.” No 
doubt this sort of realism has its moments of crude power. It hits you in the 
eye, so to speak, like the stripes on Tiger’s pants or the gold of Agg’s false curls, 
but its force is soon spent. Personally I am impressed chiefly by its extreme 
commonplaceness, especially when it is combined with the banal sentimentality of 
the conclusion. Indeed, commonplaceness, in some degree, marks most of the 
stories so far mentioned. Perhaps I am not in sympathy with the themes and 
characters. Australian literature is already too thickly peopled by tough and 
kind-hearted stockmen, by exuberantly slangy street-arabs, and by husky heroes 
who like their beer, their dogs, and their girls, and I for one should welcome a 
more frequent change of company. But I’ve nothing much against these people 
and their ways; after all fine literature has been made before now out of less 
promising material. What matters is the treatment; and it is here that these 
stories seem to me to be often deficient. In many of them too much space is 
wasted over trivialities and unimportant details with the result that they lack 
the significance and concentration which should characterize their form. 

The writers of these stories might do well to study, if not to imitate, the 
technique of Dal Stivens’ “The Pepper Tree” and Douglas Stewart’s “The 
Birth of Mrs Paget”, both of which I should include in the third and highest of 
the three groups into which I have divided the contents of Coast to Coast. “The 
Pepper Tree” is handled with a slickness which betrays the too practised magazine- 
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writer, but the precise, sensitive prose and the economy of effect prove that 
Stivens has a command of the short story which goes beyond mere facility. 
Finish and a sense of form distinguish “The Birth of Mrs Paget” which depends 
mainly upon dialogue. The mingling of humour and sentiment together with 
certain mannerisms (the use of the present tense, for example) has at times 
an oddl¥ Dickensian flavour; but there is enough astringence in Stewart's humour 
to counteract the sentiment, and the story, though slight, is enjoyable. Not as 
well-finished, but more striking and original, is “Act One, Scene One” by Hal 
Poster. It is another story of childhood, very different from that of the urchins 
in “Neighbours” or “Please to Remember”. The boy, whose impressions are 
recorded in a series of diverse and often startling images, is brought up in a 
middle-class household by an insipid and conventional mother and an indifferent 
father. The parents and the queer, over-furnished house in which they live are 
sketched in what might be called a Whistlerian manner. By repetition and other 
devices a curiously macabre effect is obtained as the mother repeats old wives’ 
tales to the child and as later she lies on her death-bed. As a study in the 
grotesque and sinister and in certain subtleties of family relationship “Act One, 
Scene One” would not be easily surpassed but it is undeniably artificial. The 
style is often strained to the point of ineptitude and at its worst lapses into the 
rather repellent jargon which is fairly represented in the odd sentence “My 
father and the priest re-came at blatant half-past eight.” It remains the most 
individual story in the volume, but I hesitate to call it the best. Pride of place 
belongs, I think, to “The Sleeping Doll” by John Morrison. This is a straight- 
forward narrative about a swagman who takes a job on a station, astonishes 
everyone by his superlative indolence, and at the last gets the better of his 
employer by an unexpected display of mischievous skill and industry. The 
characters are presented in quick, vivid strokes against the background of every- 
day station life; the rather sly humour is very effective, especially in the portrayal 
ot the central figure, the amazing Boyd. The appeal of the style with its colloquial 
ease is enhanced by some amusingly ingenious comparisons. For example Boyd, 
wrapped in wheat bags to protect him from the wind, is described drooping 
over his crow-bar “like a genteel drunk drooping over an outsize in walking 
sticks”. There is nothing very subtle or complex about “The Sleeping Doll”, it 
has none of the elaborateness of “Act One, Scene One”; but it holds the reader's 
attention unfailingly right to the end. That in itself is something which sets 
it apart from most of the other stories in this collection. 
C. J. H. O’Brien 





CRISIS IN THE COLONY 
Storm of Time. By Eleanor Dark. (Collins Ltd., 1948.) 


In Storm of Time Eleanor Dark has, with conspicuous success, returned to 
what may now be regarded as her true métier—the historical novel. In this sphere 
she escapes from the more personal preoccupations and complexities presented 
in her novels of contemporary life, and, choosing a vastly expanded canvas, pro- 
duces a work not only impressive but authentic; a book not merely of fact and 
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fiction, but also for reference and rediscovery. On this plane Storm of Time, 
equally with The Timeless Land, its predecessor, is a valuable contribution to 
the corpus of Australian literature at its highest level. 

In The Timeless Land Eleanor Dark set out on a pilgrimage through the dark 
forest of Australia’s early history. This carried her to the year 1792, and closed 
with the departure of Governor Phillip for England. Storm of Time is a valiant 
attempt to continue that pilgrimage to the dramatic climax of 26 January 1808— 
the Rum Rebellion and the arrest of Governor Bligh. 

Throughout the telling of this long and strenuous historical tale the author 
carefully sustains a dual role. The integrity of the historian and the art of the 
novelist—here so intimately involved—preserve an independent life, following 
their predetermined course to the fatal events of 1808, but by different paths; 
the historian by way of thorny truth and precisely documented evidence, the 
novelist through the eyes and beside the faltering steps of the young Irish girl, 
Conor, whose awakening emotions respond so sensitively to both the seen and the 
unseen implications of the alien world about her. 

It is through the evocation of the unseen implications—the subdued but ever- 
recurring theme of the timeless, primordial spirit of the land itself—that a third 
entity emerges as the unifying principle of the whole. Nature, abiding by her 
most ancient and inviolable source—the Antipodes—broods over this mortal storm, 
her presence felt at every turn, her ways inscrutable, tortuous, implacable, offer- 
ing neither charity nor communion, smiling only on those few undaunted spirits 
who, in search of freedom or finality, surrendered wholly to her laws. 

The settlement at Sydney Cove—a monstrous microcosm in itself—felt the 
further fettered in its enclosed environment by this silent edict of excommuni- 
cation from which no one was immune. It bred a ferment in the blood which, 
where it did not fester beneath the surface, found a vent in enmity and intrigue, 
in revolt or rum. 

To this uneasy atmosphere were added the conflict and confusion that rose 
from the irreconcilable elements—political, social, military, penal and racial—of 
which the settlement was composed: disorders of a social organism painfully 
emerging from its embryonic form, but continually disrupted and arrested in 
its evolution by an obscure but vital variation in some fundamental law. 

Governor Hunter—belated successor to Phillip—suffering humiliation and dis- 
illusionment on the eve of his recall, becomes suddenly aware of this: 





There was failure here—but was it all his? Was he not being made the scapegoat for a 
failure whose origin was elsewhere? In this psychological crisis his mind achieved a flash of 
unaccustomed perception in which it passed over the handful of men whose greed 
had corrupted the colony, passed over the Home authorities who had left it for three 
critical years to the mercy of such men, and clutched at the fleeting ghost of an idea that 
everyone concerned in this venture, from Portland himself to the lowest convict, was the 
victim of some profound social misconception which damned them all. 


In the failure of the three Governors—Hunter, King and Bligh—it is this social 
misconception that Eleanor Dark, in her meticulous recording of events is most 
concerned to show. While herself observing a judicial detachment, she presents 
their case with rare insight and discrimination, humanizing their motives and 
mistakes in terms of individual temperament as well as in their strict adherence 
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to a system which in practice proved unequal to the insuperable difficulties which 
faced them. 

Equally impartial is her attitude as she moves from plane to plane of the 
social structure which, simple in outline, but complex in detail, offers types repre- 
senting all sorts and conditions of men—adventurers, colonists, convicts, and, 
hovering on the ragged boundaries, the aborigines. All receive the careful and 
conscientious identification which their place, actual or potential, in this miniature 
society demands, 

Storm of Time is a mosaic of Australian history rather than a pageant. A 
pattern cannot be wrought of chaos. Many names appear above the turgid surface 
of those early years—some merely mentioned to point the period, others take on 
the flesh and blood of natural men, as do the robust characters of Governor 
Bligh and the Rev. Samuel Marsden. In the background moves the ambiguous: 
figure of Captain John Macarthur. Inscrutable, implacable, relentless in his 
passion for the land by which he is enslaved, he stands as the human symbol of 
the land itself. Outriding the storm—the defeat of three Governors—he alone 
remains, not only possessed by it, but in possession. 

UTHER BARKER 





PRESENTING SIR JOHN 


Portrait in Youth of Str John Longstaff (1861-1941). By Nina Murdoch. (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1948. 15s.) 


Biographies of men prominent in our society are badly needed. Nina 
Murdoch’s Portrait in Youth is informative, frequently entertaining, at times 
penetrating. The author has done the important work of amassing relevant 
facts and has presented them conscientiously. 

Many books of biography lead readers to feel that the writer, having captured 
his man, is busy making the most of him. In short, that he has become showman, 
his subject a proud exhibit. Miss Murdoch escapes this charge—barely. There is 
a tendency throughout her book to present Sir John; to show John Longstaff 
doing this, doing that; in this colourful situation, meeting these important 
people, being approved, being impressive. Indeed, at times as the biography 
advances, Longstaff is momentarily lost sight of in the crowd of notables 
surrounding him. Nor is it surprising that the reader should experience an 
apprehensive shiver when early in the book he reads such a sentence as: “John’s 
life and his mother’s with it began to take on the romantic quality of a fairy tale.” 

But the book is better than that unlucky remark indicates. It is true that we 
learn little of the problems in Longstaff’s artistic life, little of the conceptions that 
fire him, of his struggles to achieve. Nevertheless, we are told a lot about him— 
lively anecdotes, sayings, personal chit-chat. The inner life of the artist is assumed, 
and though he fails to live fully as a realized individual, he is an interesting 
figure—the artist romantically painting and winning success; the painter of 
Breaking the News, of The Sirens, of a series of outstanding portraits—the 
delicately conceived Lady in Black, the portraits of his beautiful though (from 
Miss Murdoch’s book) incomprehensible wife, of his mother, of his sister Polly 
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and, of greatest interest for students of literature, of Henry Lawson. This last 
was a portrait done in one sitting and gives evidence of Longstaff’s penetrating 
insight. Lawson, en route to England, hard-pressed for time, arrived at Longstaff’s 
studio with his small son, Jim. Miss Murdoch writes: 


i kd at Longstaff out of his beautiful melancholy eyes, so alert yet so sentimental, and in 
that one instant, with the rare intuition which was one of his most precious gifts, Longstaff knew 
all that it was necessary to know of the spirit of Henry Lawson. 


Longstaff sets the harassed traveller at ease, 


noting meanwhile, though hardly aware himself of doing so, the simple dignity of the figure 
in its ready-made suit—the cost of which was {2 10s., as Lawson afterwards made known—the 
ennobled sentimentality of the face and the intensity of gaze betraying at once the burning 
spirit and the anxiety of the deaf to catch with their eyes what their ears fail to convey to them. 


Lawson afterwards described the experience: 


“It may have been five or six hours. Possibly only four. I was hurried and bothered. Longstaff was 
neither hurried nor bothered, though he wasted no time getting on with the painting. He 
worked fast. And I received one decided impression which will last. That of the man at work. 
The vitality, the force and energy under perfect control. The complete absence of anything to 
suggest the conscious artist. It was a perfect artist working against time, to paint a man who 
had neither the time nor the freedom of mind (even had he been built that way) to think about 
his pose, expression or general appearance.” 





—a comment which presents Longstaff more clearly than pages of causerie, 
however assiduously documented. The principle of selection is as important in 
biography as in any art. 


Despite the tendency to make the most of colourful material, Portrait in 
Youth will be welcomed by all interested in Australian art and biography. The 
book is well produced and contains nine reproductions of Longstaff’s work. 

KEN Levis 





PLANTER OF SEED 


By Their Fruits: A Life of Ferdinand Von Mueller, Botanist and Explorer. By Margaret Willis. 
(Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1949. 155.) 


Whatever criticism one may have of unimaginative bureaucracy, the habit 
of assiduously filing correspondence preserves treasure for the biographer. The 
official communications between the Victorian Government Botanist and his 
superiors alone are sufficient to show clearly what manner of man was Von 
Mueller. Margaret Willis has been fortunate in the evidence of government 
files, of letters written by the botanist to his friends, of letters sent to him 
and in the reminiscences of people who knew the Baron as an old man. She 
has used her evidence generally to good purpose, sifting it with some care and 
presenting it unromantically, so that a clear figure emerges—the lovable, eccentric, 
oddly-garbed man of science harassed and frustrated by officialdom and public 
apathy. 

That Von Mueller was one of this country’s greatest pioneers was acknow- 
ledged recently by the issue of a special stamp in his honour. A scientist of high 
ability, he was recognized abroad long before Victoria considered him anything 
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but an eccentric, foreign-born oddity who failed to give the people of Melbourne 
the showy gardens as setting for their promenading. By Their Fruits reminds 
us of the tremendous range of Von Mueller’s work; of his botanical explora- 
tions; of his astounding work of classification; of the writing of the Flora 
Australiensis and of innumerable reports and books; of his sixteen years spent 
as Director of the Botanic Gardens and forty-three as Government Botanist. Into 
his work he poured all his energies and private resources, since officialdom failed 
him, even deliberately setting aside matrimony with that remarkable woman 
Miss Euphemia Henderson, who nevertheless remained his firm friend. 

Mrs Willis has written a well-documented book that presents its subject 
without unnecessary manipulation or biographic bravura. 

KEN LEvis 





“IT WAS A TALE OF PASSION ... .” 


Rosa: Love Poems to Mary Doyle. Edited by C. W. Salier. 
(Hutchinson & Co, Melbourne, 1949, 6s.) 


Rosa is the first book to embody a portion of the fruits of Mr Cecil Salier’s 
thoughtful and diligent inquiries into the art and life of Charles Harpur. It 
presents, for the first time since 1865, an authentic reading of a Harpur poem, 
the poem being the sequence of thirty-four sonnets to Mary Doyle, which, again, 
appears for the first time in book form. It merits, for these reasons, a more 
than formally cordial welcome. 

Having chosen the most suitable of the several variants available, Mr Salier, 
as we should expect, has taken pains with his text, even to the extent of preserving 
legitimate but idiosyncratic spellings like “ake” and “wo”. As finally drafted in 
the year of the poet’s death, the sequence comprised but a score of sonnets, and, 
though generally more highly wrought and dramatic, is less rich in individual 
feeling and revelation. The chief tendency observable in the tireless rewriting 
in which Harpur engaged in the sixties is towards vagueness and grandiloquence, 
as Kendall cautioned him, and as a comparison of the fourteen sonnets printed 
both in Rosa and the Poems of 1883 will confirm. Certain sonnets, however, were 
bettered by later retouching, and those of us familiar with XII (in the form so 
favoured by the anthologist) may regret the toneless opening here given. True, 
“bliss-breathing lips” is an inflated expression such as we avoid today if we can, 
but it is splendid in the context, a sonnet unashamedly and exhilaratingly florid. 

As regards the literary worth of the sequence, let us be chary of judgments “too 
pat” as Harpur would say. Few, I imagine, could read it through unmoved, even 
those who misread or fail to perceive poetry when the “historical face” of the poem 
bears an unfamiliar cast. An appealing frankness and simplicity invest the con- 
ception as a whole, and predominate in sonnets like IX and XI. Welcome and 
(for the period) unusual, too, is the approach to healthy sensual feeling, as in 
IV. Harpur’s capacity to handle bold, sweeping rhythms is in evidence in the 
sestet of X and in the rousing close of XIV, while the phrasing throughout XXI 
and XXXII is, as in his best work, compact and musical. 
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It is tedious, and perhaps unscholarly here, to repeat the timeworn objection 
to such obsoletisms as “‘deathless warblers” and “bliss-inspiring lays” and to 
other examples of over-heated diction, dear to the Spasmodics, like “breathingly 
present”. More important is the little heed paid to the warnings uttered with 
originality and spirit in the poet’s own unpublished essay on the sonnet, a docu- 
ment that might have formed a fitting appendix to the present book. Harpur 
rightly insisted that the form admits of no meddling, merely for rhyme’s sake, 
with the customary order of words, nor of any verbal superfluities or “double- 
draughts” of expression. Alas, nearly all that is awkward or ambiguous in Rosa 
is the product of the first mentioned malpractice, while the second is apparent 
not so much in the wording of individual sonnets as in the repeated dwelling 
upon a limited number of ideas (that of love transfiguring commonplace objects 
is an example), which adds up to something very similar. 

It is probable that Harpur was never finally satisfied with more than a hand- 
ful of these sonnets, and the wisdom of publishing the whole sequence, at the 
present stage, is somewhat debatable, particularly if it is assumed that Mr 
Salier’s intention is to arouse sufficient general interest in a virtually forgotten 
poet to make possible the publication of further selections of his work. Harpur 
is at his best in sonnets, but not amatory sonnets. The contemplation of purely 
personal themes led him to “poetical labours” rather than to poetry. He is 
better as an explosive hater than a reflective lover, and his surest sources of 
inspiration lay in philosophical ideas and in the events and personalities of 
history and of his own day. When personal matter, as opposed to personal 
emotion, is introduced, there is an almost invariable degeneration in the verse, 
which becomes either arid or suffused with self-pity, as in XXVIII, a mood excus- 
able enough under the circumstances, but, when unconscious, a danger to art. 

There is much in the great bulk of Harpur’s unpublished writings that will 
exercise a profound attraction upon the contemporary mind. A careful selection 
of this would, I am convinced, amply justify the few discerning critics, from 
Deniehy and Gyles Turner onwards, who have made high claims on our poet's 
behalf. The faults in Rosa are ill-concealed. The merits are more subtle, but if 
they can be grasped and emphasized, Mr Salier should be encouraged to persevere 
with his notable efforts to win some measure of recognition for a poet who, chiefly 
as a result of the ineptitude of his first editor, has been widely misunderstood and 
sadly underesteemed.* 





Muir HOLBuRN 


* While this review was in the press, Mr Salier, who had been for some time in ill health, 
died (5 December 1949). He has left an edition of Harpur, which it is hoped will be published, 
and an article to appear in Southerly. 





MISCELLANY 


Report to Saint Peter. Written and Illustrated by Hendrik Willem van Loon. (Australasian 
Publishing Company. n.d. 13s. 6d.) 

Attainment. By Alan Gross (Bread and Cheese Club, 1948. Not for sale.) 

Red Cedar. By P. J. Hurley. (Dymock’s Book Arcade, 1948. n.p.) 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, towards the end of his life casting around for a 
subject for a major work, was enjoined by friends to write his autobiography but, 
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being shy of that, compromised with “a report to Saint Peter upon the kind ot 
world in which he grew up”. This was begun in September 1943, was crowded 
out by other commitments, and in March 1944 he died after a series of heart- 
attacks. Thus his Report to Saint Peter is only a fragment of the projected work. 

Written in the simple unaffected style with which his readers are familiar, 
this book, like The Story of Mankind, ranges far and wide over all learning and 
all knowledge. The hypothetical account of the incorporation of the “city” ol 
Rotterdam, for example, leads on to mention of the necessary but less pleasant 
aspects of civic life, the hospitals, dungeons, reformatories, mortuary, orphanages, 
leper-settlements; from the thought of medieval care, such as it was, for the 
helpless to the Reformation is but a step and then follows naturally a disquisition 
on Calvinism and béguinage; the free-association method then calls up memories 
of the remains of pre-historic worship as seen at Les Baux, of his paternal home, 
of dreams and of the sack of Rotterdam by the Spaniards. This example, taken at 
random, covers only sixteen pages, and will give some indication of the wealth 
of material lying between the covers of the book. But, for all his knowledge, van 
Loon has his blind spots, as witness his remarks on Shakespeare, which, though 
admirable for frankness, can perhaps be taken as indicating a deficiency in 
taste: “If I am to be entirely honest with myself,” he writes, “I never got over a 
certain feeling of boredom when exposed to the good William of the second-best 
bed, either in the printed form of the endless editions which since then have been 
bestowed upon me or as presented on the stage in beautiful costumes.” With many 
other of his conclusions quarrel may be found and he would be the last, one 
opines, to wish it otherwise, since he himself was such an ardent advocate of 
freedom of thought. 

In Attainment, a critical study of the most important of the writings dealing 
with the Federation of the Australian States, Alan Gross and the Bread and Cheese 
Club have generously made available the results of his special interest. Further, 
the brochure emphasizes what we tend to take rather for granted—that the literary 
as well as the social outlook has changed since Federation. The Federal movement 
itself was more than a political event: “Only men of courage,” says Mr Gross, 
“could have overcome the entrenched stubborness of self-interest, and only men 
of vision could have exalted the several communities into a nation that bestrides 
a continent.” “Literary geography,” he adds, “has changed with the obliteration 
of old frontiers.” It is important to remember this, especially since writers tend 
to form themselves into tight, exclusive groups in the large cities. “Australia, the 
entity, is more than the sum of its component districts.” A valuable bibliography 
includes manuscript and rare printed material and gives details of where this is 
to be found. 


Known by Sydney Morning Herald readers as “Waratah” of the gardening and 
nature notes, P. J. Hurley has in Red Cedar provided a leisurely and instructive 
account of a journey—in reality several journeys—along the coastal strip extending 
from the Hawkesbury River at Kangaroo Point to Brisbane. He has many tales 
to tell of the towns and settlements passed on the way, and adds historical in- 
formation not otherwise readily accessible. Being an accurate and trained 
observer he brings meaning to the many phenomena noted but not always fully 
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realized by the casual traveller. The work is prefaced by a poem of Nan 
McDonald's and illustrated by numerous fine photographs. One very much regrets 
the absence of an index, which is really an essential to this type of book. 


L. I. HowarTH 





THE FIRST MAN 


Adam: A Play. Translated from the Anglo-Norman by John W. Doyle, S.J. (Shakespeare Head 
Press, Sydney, 1947. 5s. 6d.) 


This neatly produced book of some eighty pages may be regarded as an 
addendum to Everyman and Other Interludes, No. 381 of Everyman’s Library. 
It is primarily for those interested in Mediaeval Mysteries and Miracles, in the 
history of the Drama in England. The translator has done his job well and 
given us clear and readable English though there are few memorable lines like 
that spoken by Adam after his Fall: “Death, why leavest me alive?” 

In the strict sense of the word, however, the whole is not a play, being in its 
first two acts little more than a childlike dramatization of the opening chapters 
of Genesis. Act III as drama is even more wooden, being (except for a dialogue 
of no great import between Isaias and a Jew) a succession of soliloquizing 
prophets. Then, because the conclusion of the original is missing, the translator 
has rounded off the whole daintily with ten lines of his own. 


Well-spoken (Adam has been accepted by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission)—the “play” may give tolerable biblical instruction; presented by 
parishioners at the parish church door and helped along by its music (facsimiles 
of this are included in the book), it might go well as an enjoyable piece of 
pageantry, but, as a work to read for dramatic value, unfortunately it is almost 
nothing at all. It is therefore regrettable that on the jacket Adam is acclaimed 
as “the greatest surviving mediaeval play”—something which “can bear com- 
parison with the great plays of any period”. Neither claim is justifiable. Adam 
comes nowhere near Everyman or The Crucifixion or The Harrowing of Hell or 
Three Queens and the Three Dead Men, etc. These each possess rhyme as well 
as reason; Adam has only (didactic) reason. As for comparison with the great 
plays of every other period—that is excess of enthusiasm. Adam has its virtues, 
but it preceded the days of boost and boom by many hundred years, and in its 
simplicity was never meant to walk the boards amongst us or to contest the 
poetic bays. Even the far greater Everyman should not be nominated against all 
comers. 


I am so faint, I may not stand; 
Under me my limbs do fold; 

Friends, let us not turn again to this land, 
Not for all of this world’s gold. 

For unto this cave must I creep, 

And turn to the earth, and there to sleep. 
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Such lines (not the best of Everyman by any means) have indeed poetic worth: 
they stand here for qualities that one seeks in vain in Adam. They are moving: 
Adam is petrified. 


MARTIN HALEY 





THE ORIGINAL ENDING TO WILLIAM HAY’S 
HERRIDGE OF REALITY SWAMP 


[By the kind permission of the Rev. W. B. Hay, son of the novelist, we are enabled 
to publish for the first time the chapter with which William Hay’s Herridge of Reality Swamp 
originally closed. As this end was thought by the publishers, Allen and Unwin, to be too tragic, 
Hay changed it, causing Ellen to survive and marry Herridge. The single chapter has been 
expanded into three, though some parts (notably that relating to Tidd) have nm omitted; 
it is also reordered and somewhat rewritten, Herridge’s true name, John Sydenham, now being 
given him by Ellen.] 


CHAPTER 12 
“PARDON” 


Every Manalian* knows the end of this story—or used to know it; for Manalians 
are not proud of their early heroes, and mistaking a romantic, deeply enthralling, 
and, in many cases, heroic history, for a taint, forget these things nowadays. 

What greybeard does not remember the story of the heroic convict of Reality 
Swamp, who, when deserted in a place of starvation and remoteness by those in 
command, assumed the reins of order and reason, and brought down his rabble 
of boney and gasping irreconcilables—sick and well alike—through panting paths‘ 
to safety, and without loss! Tidd has told all this, and waxes almost generous in 
the narration. Anyone wishing for further information upon it should consult 
Tidd’s forgotten volume—with the consent of her parents. . . . And yet we must 
not omit one point in Tidd’s favour. He did not pose as a realistic writer, 
cataloguing unmentionable things in the cause of his Art, but simply jotted 
down, as might any other uneducated ruffian, what he saw. His portrait of 
Herridge, like an ill-natured caricature of a great man, defeats its own ends, 
its subject’s inherent loftiness of mind transcending each vulgar detail. Not 
that Tidd’s intention was caricature: Mr Herridge’s motives reflected in Tidd’s 
mind is the dish placed before us—Mr Herridge’s visage reflected in Tidd's three- 
penny looking-glass, that’s all. 

We are not concerned with Mr Herridge’s triumph—poor Mr Herridge! 
Like so many of this world’s achievements, it came “looking backward”; and 
the blast of the trumpet hardly stifled the breath of the sob. Ah! You! Great 
Soldier! with your rush through the pealing streets, your acclamations, and 
your swimming eyes—which of all those captured banners has its inscription 
written across your heart, which in all that torn and ragged array lies knocking 
—knocking against your silent breast! It is the oldest one of all—the first—the last: 
“Too late—Too late!” 

“A feat worthy of the first explorers,” says one old chronicle, commenting on 
the above. “A wonderful example of sterling worth will out,” says another. “1 
spoke to the hero of the hour,” writes a female contemporary, “and found him 





* ie. Australian—Editor. 
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morose almost to rudeness. I fear that the injustice of his detention has pre- 
maturely soured him . . . there is nothing of the dashing leader of men about 
his looks. He gives me the idea of a solidly worthy person, without imagination. 
He would tell me nothing of his past life.” Says a fourth: “He took no interest 
in the attention he attracted, but stood, looking vacantly at nothing. There was 
something solitary and grand about his mien, like a monument of someone who 
might have been great, but had lost everything in some fearful and soul-numbing 
catastrophe . . . they say he is to become a missionary . . . etc, etc.” 

Enough of pardon, of triumph, of the scenters out of success—the hangers 
on of novelty—the pariah dogs of life (wherever the carcass is there will the 
vultures be gathered together)! But what of loss—loss with its wrenched averted 
face, its outstretched empty arms, its hushed, unending chords, its tender, 
immutable fingerings! No triumph here! No mockery of novelty! The same old 
tune of the tinkling spinnet and the harp—the same reality of the echoing, 
empty room—for ever! 


... The candles, relit, and replaced upon the upturned table, had died 
down to two floating wicks in the front room of the Governor's Hut: and dawn 
—a beautiful, dewless Manalian dawn, full of inexorable and shiverless promise 
—hung like a warm beam upon the river windows. Through the open door, 
outside, where things were still haunted with a sweet dry dusk, came the cry of 
a belated owl, followed by—nothing. The fitful night gusts had gone with the 
morn. 

The single figure of the convict Herridge, unbound now and gagless, hung 
over the upper end of the disordered table, and studied—or seemed to study— 
a paper spread flat upon the cloth beneath him. After a night-long struggle he 
had freed himself from his bonds, and hurrying down to the deserted landing- 
place, stood for a long while, looking out into the silence of the river. Returning 
at length, heavily, into the hut, his roving eye, wandering slowly over crashed 
glass and bloody cloth, came suddenly upon a shameful document, fallen face- 
upwards across a broken flagon. There, in all its petty panoply of official dress; 
its whereupons and therefores, and “to whom it may concerns”; its evident panic, 
and its cruel, pitiless, ironical promises, he perused the farewell message of the 
fugitives. And so—having set the room in order with a strange nicety of detail 
—in the same leaning posture—without a muscle’s movement—from pondering to 
conjecturing, from conjecturing to scheming—he had threaded with his brain 
the shadowy hours—to dawn. 

Seldom can we accurately determine the birth-moment of a great endeavour. 
In Herridge’s case, as far as we are concerned, it is so much conjecture. To reach 
out from a settled condition of passive dislike—perhaps loathing—for his fellow- 
prisoners, to one of pity and heroic intention in their behalf, seems a long 
journey. It was probably the grip of an instant. A sudden vision of a line of 
withered faces, a sudden realization of the ghastly fiasco promised by wholesale 
freedom in a hungry place; a sudden-born pity for the helpless child in these 
creatures—apart from their cunning, apart from their dirt, their selfishness, their 
whining pretensions, their utter unattractiveness; a sudden recollection of the 
mighty power for persuasion inherent in himself . . . then how to do it! 
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Just thus, as I have told it, he was found by the sweet glow of the morning. 
He saw it, looking round with blazing eyes like one lost in a daydream 
of great nobility and splendour. Then he suddenly smiled, and falling on his 
knees, dropped his head upon his arms upon the table-end . . . I suspect him of 
praying. This is an old-fashioned story. 

. . . There came once a low splashing from the river, which might have been 
from a rising bird. At another time, there was a noise, something between a croak 
and the scrape of an oar, but the morning was now full of waking movements. 
Suddenly a flock of parrots flew over the hut with a whirr and a scream. Then 
a rabbit hopped by, but in no great hurry. 

Splash—Splash! Herridge raised his head with terror in his eyes. Was it 
some bird, or the sound of a boat on the river. He listened. The splashing con- 
tinued low and disorderly. Was this a return? He rose, spelling some frightful 
calamity in that irregular stroke. As he did so, his eyes lifted instinctively through 
the doorway to the world outside. And there, into the picture of river and trees 
as he caught it—into the clear cool pool by the landing-place—suddenly, slowly, 
wearily, Ellen came, poling her boat of dead. 

As his heavy hurrying shoes clattered onto the landing-place, she looked 
up, and the oar slid from her grasp. He pulled the boat close, and reached out 
a hand to her, but she drew away from it, peering up at him through a haze of 
weariness. 

“I’m looking for someone,” she said, “looking for someone, looking for 
someone—.” 

“What is it, my poor hurt bird,” he cried. “I am here—look at me!” 

She came nearer with a blind swaying movement. 

“Ah—!” (Still she hesitated, but relief was growing.) “What a harsh voice! 
Tell him, you with the harsh voice—tell the convict Herridge, that he is 
pardoned.” 

“Pardoned! You poor dreamer—have you forgiven him for loving you?” 

“I have his pardon here . . . he is free!” 

“You are hurt—you are dreaming!” 

Her hand was on her breast, and at this she pushed it within, pulling forth 
that bloody page. 

“This—.” she said with a dazed eagerness. “I’ve come back to give him this.” 
(Herridge took the paper, never shifting his eyes.) “Ah, I wish you'd take him 
a message!” 

“Let me lift you into the shade first. It is morning!” 

“You're very kind ... I can’t think who you can be! Your harsh voice 
reminds me—reminds me of apple-trees and moonlight.” 

From the boat, with its terrible disorder of body and spear, Mr Herridge 
lifted her tenderly, and carried her in his arms across the clearing. Out of the 
sombre river-fringe they went, out into the open, now a’flash with morning 
sun, past the old whipping-tree, and so into the hut. In a back room, all disorder, 
he laid her upon a bed, and sank to his knees beside her. To the floor, near by, 
the pardon fluttered from his hand, and settled with its staring title uppermost. 
His gaze remained upon her. And as, kneeling thus, he strove with shadows— 
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recognition crept slowly back into her eyes; then a wonderful pitying smile; 
and a long while afterwards, her hand lifted from the bed and touched his face. 


Why close the cover reluctantly upon a victory? Why linger with the pen 
upon the last page, seeking yet another word? What words they spoke, what 
memories they renewed, how tender was the evening of their love—ah, let these 
be! The room that echoed with their whispers is a shell; sweet “parsley” grows 
in the crevices where stood her bier; the word which knit the man to his intention, 
which opened again the way of high resolve, which turned him, blindly groping 
from the gates of death, back into a lonely struggle—that, green leaves may tell 
you . . . Standing here, with the sky above me, the old walls hooped with briar, 
the eyeless socket of the window choked with peeping bracken, and the parsley 
fern, with its homely warm-flannel smell, denying the desolation,—I imagine the 
awakening of the settlement; the spreading of grey gabbling figures into spots 
long sacred; the awesome discovery of the boat of dead; the sudden overflow into 
that holy of holies, the Governor’s Hut; the shy entrance; the squabble and 
clamour over the front-room fragments; the creeping of one man to pastures 
new; his discovery in the back room; his bated call; the rush; the sudden arrest- 
ment; the awe; the confrontation of a lonely conqueror. 

And last . . . what new thing may we speak of Death, the tender, with her 
lowered pitiful gaze upon the flowers in her lap! The hand of the great musician 
plays one gentle tune the more, quickens, dwindles, dies—sometimes, perhaps, as 
regretfully as the hand of the humble artist—and falls inert upon his knee. 





AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


(Contributed at request by Professor Bruce Sutherland of the Department of Literature, 
School of the Liberal Arts.) 


The purpose behind higher education in America is often confusing even to 
Americans and no definition can be complete or entirely accurate. All things for 
all people, or, the greatest good for the greatest number, are slogans that are 
misleading. The idea, or ideal, that an educational opportunity should be made 
available for all who can meet certain mental or intellectual qualifications is a 
basic one and is as American as succotash. 

In the beginning American colleges were founded with British models in 
mind. Then they developed fundamental characteristics of their own, borrowed 
heavily from German theories of education, and went on to meet needs that 
were typically American rather than European. This country has, I believe, 
some of the greatest colleges of Arts and Sciences, some of the finest technological 
institutes, in the world. These institutions, however, designed for students with 
special aptitudes and interests, did not and cannot provide educational oppor- 
tunities for all of the deserving. 

The Morrill Land-Grant Act, signed by President Lincoln in 1862, provided 
for the establishment of institutions of higher learning, one or more in each 
state, where “the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
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classical studies . . . to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts . . . in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life”. This marked the beginning of the state universities in America. 

The Pennsylvania State College is typical of American Land Grant Univer- 
sities. It consists of eight associated undergraduate schools and their related 
graduate schools. In order best to train and educate the young people of the 
state, courses and groups of courses covering a wide range of subject matter have 
been developed and introduced. Opportunity is varied for either the vocationally 
or the intellectually minded, or for those who combine the two interests. 

The Literature of the British Dominions is offered in the Department of 
English in the School of the Liberal Arts. It was not designed to cater for 
specialists in literature although as a matter of practice the majority of the 
students electing the course are Arts students. It is not unusual, however, to 
find engineers, chemists, botanists and horticulturalists in the group. Anyone 
is welcome. The only requirements for admission to the course are sophomore 
standing, an interest in reading and intellectual curiosity. 

The term “course” probably needs clarification. In this instance the course 
consists of one semester of fifteen weeks duration, with one-hour classroom 
sessions three times a week, so that the instructor meets the class as a group 
forty-five times. There are also conferences with individual students on the 
progress of their work. The course then, is comprised of forty-five lectures, with 
class discussion or questions when necessary, outside reading to be reported on 
in writing, individual conferences and a final examination. 

The context of the course is what should prove of interest to Australians. The 
original intention was to make a rapid survey of the best literature of all of the 
Dominions but it soon became apparent that this was too big a task to be 
accomplished in the allotted time. Consequently the scope was narrowed to 
include only the literatures of Australia and Canada. It is now obvious that 
there is enough important material to warrant separate full semester courses, 
one for Australia and one for Canada, but the achievement of this ideal is not 
yet in sight. 

The first several periods are devoted necessarily to a brief and sketchy account 
of Australian backgrounds: discovery and exploration, climate and geography, 
settlement, history and development. Many source books have been used in 
compiling this information and the purpose of these preliminary lectures is to 
establish the atmosphere. For the student who cares to go more deeply into 
the subject our library has a fair collection of background books. 

Since we do not have access to journals and diaries covering the very early 
period, the lectures in the literature begin with the poets Harpur, Kendall and 
Gordon, continue through such early novelists as Kingsley, Clarke and Boldre- 
wood, then on to the women novelists of the late 1gth century. The ballad poets 
and short story writers of the nineties, with Lawson as the focal point, are 
treated as highly significant. Joseph Furphy is the first writer to be given in- 
dividual and fairly thorough attention and he is followed by Christopher Brennan. 

Except for Henry Handel Richardson and K. S. Prichard the novelists of 
the present century are merely sketched in, but a real effort is made to establish 
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the growth and importance of Australian letters between the two wars and to 
give some indication of the present outlook. ‘Twenty-five hours is all too short 
a time in which to convey to students with no Australian background some idea 
of what has been accomplished there during the past century, but it is amazing 
how much can be done with the aid of the required reading. The remainder of 
the semester is devoted to Canadian material. 

The outside reading has presented a serious problem and we have had to 
make a virtue of necessity. With several exceptions only one copy of each book 
is available, which means that the students cannot read and discuss the same 
books. Each student reads and reports on from five to seven Australian books, 
so arranged that one is a background book, one a volume of poetry and the 
rest are fiction chosen from the different periods. This reading background, 
combined with the lectures, provides an introduction to Australian literature 
and nothing more, but the better students continue to read more deeply on their 
own initiative. 

The anthology has become a capstone in American literary education. Be- 
cause classes meet in groups and keep more or less together in their reading, 
the anthology is a necessary adjunct to the system. Its use has serious limitations 
but there are advantages also. I could use, for instance, a carefully edited and 
scholarly anthology of Australian poetry which would contain ample selections 
from not more than thirty of the finest and most representative Australian poets, 
with informative and critical introductions to the work of each poet. To a 
lesser degree anthologies of plays, essays and short stories might have some value. 
Other material must be read in its entirety for the best results. 

Eventually I hope to have here a number of copies of thirty or forty Aus- 
tralian titles, literature in the broad rather than the pure or narrow sense, and 
these, combined with a good poetry anthology, will provide the material for as 
thorough a course as can be given on the undergraduate level. The time may 
never come when we are equipped to do work on the graduate level; that is a 
challenge to be met by the Australian universities. 

A few weeks from now English Literature 70 will be offered in the spring 
semester. For the first time a native Australian will be enrolled, a literature and 
language graduate from the University of Melbourne. If past experience can be 
relied upon, the American members of the class will be intelligent but uninformed, 
avid but perhaps undisciplined readers. Isaiah Berlin's generalizations about 
American college students (Time and Tide, Nov. 12, 1949, pp. 1133-34), describe 
fairly accurately the type of student who elects British Dominions Literature. 
This will be a good class and an interesting one to teach. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 








Poetry Prizes—The following poetry prizes are offered by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain in connection with the Festival of Britain to be held in 1951: 
(a) a prize of £500 for a single poem in English of not less than goo lines; 
(b) prizes totalling £600 divisible by the judges among not more than twelve 
poets for a collection of between six and twelve short poems in English, no 
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single poem to exceed 50 lines in length. There is no limitation of subject in 
either (a) or (b). The prizes are open to citizens of the British Commonwealth 
and the Irish Republic. Poems submitted must be unprinted and unpublished. 
No poet may submit more than one poem under (a) and one collection under 
(6). Arrangements will be made for the prize poems to be printed by the Arts 
Council in a special commemorative programme, and for selections from them 
to be included in the programmes of public poetry readings to be held during 
the Festival of Britain in London and elsewhere. Entries should be sent to the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 4 St James’s Square, London, S.W. 1, not later than 
31 December 1950. Poets are asked to keep copies of the poems they submit. 


Grace Leven Prize—The Grace Leven Prize awarded annually for the best 
book of poetry by a younger Australian writer was gained in 1949 by Judith 
Wright, author of Woman to Man (Angus and Robertson). This is Miss Wright's 
second collection. The judge was Mr Peter Hopegood, the adviser to the Bayle- 
bridge Trust being Mr R. G. Howarth. A permanent committee of judges, con- 
sisting of Mr H. M. Green, Mr R. G. Howarth and Mr Kenneth Slessor, has 
now been formed. 

Literary Reviewing in the Press—Tribute must be paid to the pithy excellence 
of the reviews by the Literary Editor of the Sydney Sun, Mr Kenneth Slessor, 
which appear every Saturday. Mr Slessor pays special attention to Australian 
books and magazines, never failing, with sensitive appreciation, to point out 
their individual qualities. His judgments of oversea books, poetry particularly, 
are notable for the understanding brought by a distinguished member of the 
company of modern writers. Mention should also be made of the Melbourne 
Age, which publishes a weekly literary supplement. 

“Southerly” in Belgium—“ . . . of lively documentary interest: the critical 
notes contain just and sincere appreciation of current literary production . 
All these articles give evidence of a sure literary taste, plain objectivity and 
sincere devotion to literature.” (From a review, sent by the Department of In- 
formation, Canberra, of Number 4 of 1948 in Le Thyrse, Brussels.) 


William Hay—George Allen and Unwin Ltd, of 40, Museum St, London, 
W.C. 1, advise that they still have in stock copies of William Hay’s An Australian 
Rip Van Winkle which may be ordered from them or through booksellers here. 


Wordsworth Centenary—The Centenary of Wordsworth’s death on 23 April 
1950 was commemorated by the English Association with a Wordsworth 
Evening, when recordings of some of his poems were played and an exhibition 
of portraits and scenes connected with him was held. This material has been 
kindly lent by the British Council. 

Literary Fellowships—Commonwealth Literary Fund Fellowships for 1950 have 
been awarded to: Mr Donovan Clarke, to write A Panorama of Australian Poetry: 
Mr S. J. Baker, to write a supplementary volume to his Australian Language: 
and Mr E. F. Lambert, to write a novel dealing with the A.I.F. in World War II, 
covering the Tobruk and Alamein campaigns, with interludes in Palestine and 
Syria. 

Roderic Quinn Memorial—The Henry Lawson and the Book Collectors’ Soc- 
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ieties have instituted a Memorial to the late poet. Other literary bodies, including 
the English Association, will participate in the scheme. 


New Editor of American Poetry—Mr Karl Shapiro, the American poet, has 
resigned his Assistant-Professorship of Speech, Writing and Drama in the Johns 
Hopkins University to become Editor of the famous periodical Poetry of Chicago. 
Mr Shapiro will welcome contributions from Australians. 


“Such is Life” in America—“An engaging tale about the people who lived in 
the rugged Australian ranges and deserts in the 1880's . . . told by a lowly 
Government official who makes the rounds of the sheep stations, mixing with 
teamsters, station owners, itinerant workers, and their wives and sweethearts.” 
(University of Chicago Press advertisement in the Yale Review, Autumn, 1948). 
No savages? 


Appointment—As from 28 March 1950 Mr R. G. Howarth has been appointed 
to the Advisory Board of the Commonwealth Literary Fund. 


Australian Literature—1. Mr F. T. Macartney is preparing a new and revised 
edition of Professor E. Morris Miller’s Australian Literature: A Descriptive and 
Bibliographical Survey, which was first issued in 1940 and has for some time 
been out of print. 2. An article on Australian literature appears in the new 
edition (1949) of Everyman's Encyclopaedia. The preface to Rex Ingamells’s 
Handbook to Australian Literature (1949) acknowledges this article as his. It is 
rather more balanced and restrained than the Handbook, with less undue emphasis 
on the Jindyworobaks. William Hay, however, is ignored, while Brennan is 
given only a brief mention. 3. Joseph Shipley’s Dictionary of World Literature 
(1946) contains an essay on Australian literature by C. Hartley Grattan. Critically, 
it leans Victoria-wards. 4. An article in the Melbourne Herald Year Book for 
1950 on “Current. Australian Literature” is by R. G. Howarth. 5. A series of 
three articles on “Poetry in Australia”, by Philip Lindsay, ran through the Poetry 
Review (London) from April to September, 1949. The subjects were Gordon, 
Kendall etc.; Hugh McCrae; and Kenneth Slessor. The viewpoint is still much 
that of Vision in 1922-3. 


Harpur’s Editor—The editor of Charles Harpur’s posthumous Poems, “M” 
(see Southerly, Number One, page 55) was identified by the late C. W. Salier as 
Henry M. Martin, an Englishman who came to Australia in 1851 as a child, was 
with the Doyles (Mrs Harpur’s family) on their stations in New South Wales, 
and undertook the work at the request of James Doyle. 


= aes Pre bs —s ee a a 
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Corrections—Southerly, Number Three, 1949, page 170: “Literary Research 
at the University”: the grant for research in Arts subjects was made by the 
University, out of its general funds, not by the Commonwealth Government; 
page 162, for “collective” read “collegiate”. 





E. J. Brady Testimonial—Mr Mendelsohn stated that the amount raised by 
his appeal was £80, which was augmented by {200 from another source. Mr 
Eustace Tracey, Professor A. R. Chisholm and Mr J. K. Moir, of Melbourne, 
were responsible for subscribing and collecting this sum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Southerly, 
Sir, 

On page 174 of Southerly, Number Three, 1949, you stated that there is a 
full lectureship in Australian Literature in the University of Tasmania. This 
is not so. Australian Literature is only one of seven courses of study in the third 
year of the English course. Of these the pass student must select three and the 
Honours student six. Australian Literature therefore covers one third of a third 
year English course, which itself is one third of the full final year’s work for a 
B.A. degree. Mrs Phillips (Miss Joyce Eyre) is in charge of this unit and her 
position is Lecturer in English Literature. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. B. Tayvor 
Professor of English. 
The University of Tasmania 





Sir, 

“Honour to whom honour is due.” Will you permit me to correct a statement 
in Southerly, Number Three, 1949, page 174—Essay Prize? The Melbourne Shake- 
speare Society did not in 1948 offer prizes for an Essay on the work of Rolf 
Boldrewood. These prizes—ist, £10 10s., gift of Pearson William Tewksbury, 
Esq.; 2nd, £5 58., gift of Mrs Myra Furphy, granddaughter-in-law of Joseph 
Furphy (“Tom Collins”); grd, £3 3s., gift of my nephew, John Bannister—were 
donated to the Australasian Literary Commemorative Association for the above- 
mentioned essay. 

The A.L.C.A. has during its short life—1946-1949—commemorated 1. Joseph 
Furphy—27.9.'47: 2. John Shaw Neilson—23.2.’48: 3. Rolf Boldrewood—6.8.'48. 
I regret to state that the affairs of the A.L.C.A. are now being wound up. 

Kate Baker, O.B.E. 





11 Winsome Ave., 


BALGOWLAH, N.S.W. 
Dear Sir, 


Under the auspices of the Commonwealth Literary Fund Committee I am 
engaged in a research into the lives of the Australian Poets, living and dead. 

In order to ensure the highest possible standard of accuracy and complete- 
ness I am asking all private owners of holographic material, MSS, or old paper 
cuttings relating to the Australian poets, if they will kindly permit me to inspect 
them. 

As a member of the English Association I confidently appeal to readers of 
Southerly who may be in a position to help me. 

Yours sincerely, 


DONOVAN CLARKE 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


From Smoke to Smother (1938-1948): A Sequel to Insanity Fair, by Douglas 
Reed. (Jonathan Cape, with Australasian Publishing Co., 1948. 14s. 6d.) 

The Key Above the Door, by Maurice Walsh. (Angus & Robertson Lid, 
1948. 7s. 6d.) 

Blood on the Wattle: A Play of the Eureka Stockade, by Leslie Havlen. 
(Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948, 7s. 6d.) 

Furred Animals of Australia, by Ellis Troughton, F.R.Z.S., C.M.Z.S., with 
Plates in Colour by Neville W. Cayley, F.R.Z.S. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, reprint, 
1948. 17s. 6d.) 

Prowling through Papua with Frank Clune. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, reprint, 
1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Facing Philosophical Problems, by Quentin Gibson; Libraries in Australia, 
by Norman Lynravn; Education, Press, Radio, by Lewis Wilcher. (Quest: A 
Series of Discussion Books. F. W. Cheshire Pty Ltd, Melbourne. gs. 6d. and 53. 
respectively.) 

Phoenix Wings: Poems 1940-6, by Harold Stewart. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 
1948. 7s. 6d.) 

Gone Tomorrow, by Gilbert Mant. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 7s. 6d.) 

Shannon’s Way, by A. J. Cronin. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Indian Tales, by Ethel Anderson. (Australasian Publishing Co., 1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Selected Verse, by Mary Gilmore. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 10s. 6d.) 

Jindyworobak Review, 1938-1948, edited by Rex Ingamells and Committee. 
(Jindyworobak, Melbourne, 1948. 10s.) 

Adam: A Play, Translated from the Anglo-Norman, by John W. Doyle, 
S. J. (The Shakespeare Head, Sydney, 1948. 5s. 6d.) 

What Bird is That? A Guide to the Birds of Australia, by Neville W. Cayley, 
F.R.Z.S. (Thirteenth Edition, Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 17s. 6d.) 

Near North: Australia and a Thousand Million Neighbours, edited by 
Robert J. Gilmore and Denis Warner. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 16s.) 

English: The Magazine of the English Association, edited by George Cookson 
and Guy Boas, Number 38, Summer 1948. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Wonders of the Great Barrier Reef, by T. C. Roughley, B.Sc., F.R.Z.S., with 
photographs by the author. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, eleventh edition, 1948. 
17s. 6d.) 

Shackleton’s Argonauts: A Saga of the Antarctic Ice-Packs, by Frank Hurley, 
with photographs by the author. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Flying-Fox and Drifting Sand: the Adventures of a Biologist in Australia, 
by Francis Ratcliffe. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, reprint, 1948. 153.) 

Lost Years: A Backward Glance at Australian Life and Manners, by E. H. 
Collis. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 8s. 6d.) 

The Secret of the Tide-Race, by Ray Harris. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 
7s. 6d.) 

Sea Surveys: Britain’s Contribution to Hydrography, by Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Edgell (Science in Britain). Youth Services, by A. E. Morgan; British 
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Juvenile Courts, by John A. F. Watson (Aspects of Britain). (Published for the 
British Council by Longmans Green & Co. Ltd, 1948. 15. 6d., 2s. each). 

Galmahra, the annual magazine of the students of the University of Queens- 
land, edited by D. H. Rowbotham. (Shipping Newspapers (Q.) Ltd, 1948). 

The Song of Nature and Other Poems, by Harry Hastings Pearce, with a 
foreword by E. J. Brady. (The Advertiser Printery, Melbourne, 1948.) 

Edmund Barton, by John Reynolds. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 15s.) 

Three Centuries of Ballet, by Cornelius Conyn. (Australasian Publishing Co., 
1948. 355.) 

Landfall: A New Zealand Quarterly, edited by Charles Brasch, Volume 2, 
Number 3, 1948. (The Caxton Press, Christchurch. 5s.) 

The Novel and Our Time, by Alex Comfort. (Phoenix House Ltd, London, 
1948. 5.) 

The Cities Under the Sea, by E. V. Timms. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 
7s. 6d.) 

Descant: Magazine of the Literary Club of the Sydney Teachers’ College, 1948. 

Poetry Commonwealth, edited by Lionel Monteith, Number One and 
Number Two, Summer and Autumn, 1948. (31, Dulwich Village, London, S.E. 
21. 1s. 6d. each). 

The Flesh and the Spirit: An Outlook on Literature, by Douglas Stewart. 
(Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 10s. 6d.) 

That Yesterday Was Home, by Roy Bridges. (Australasian Publishing Co., 
1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Report to Saint Peter upon the Kind of World in which Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon Spent the First Years of his Life, written and illustrated by Hendrik 
Van Loon. (Australasian Publishing Co., 13s. 6d.) 

Wax Fruit: An Antimacassar Trilogy, by Guy McCrone. (Dymock’s Book 
Arcade Ltd, 1948.) 

Writers of To-Morrow, edited by Peter Ratazzi, Number 4. (Clark’s Publica- 
tions, London and Bristol, 1948. 1s. 6d.) 

Golconda, by Vance Palmer. (Angus & Robertson, 1948. 12s. 6d.) 

The Opium Smugglers: A True Story of Our Northern Seas, by Ion L. Idriess. 
(Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 7s. 6d.) 

The Ship of Ice, with Other Poems, by Rosemary Dobson. (Angus & Robertson 
Ltd, 1948. 7s. 6d.) 

Back to Earth in Economics: Australia, 1948, by Douglas Copland. (Angus 
& Robertson Ltd, 1948. 2s. 6d.) 

Sydney: A Camera Study, by Frank Hurley. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 
30s.) 

Storm of Time, by Eleanor Dark. (Collins, London, Sydney, 1948. 153.) 

In a Shaft of Sunlight, by F. J. H. Letters. (The Shakespeare Head, Sydney, 
1948. 10s. 6d.) 

Sydney or the Bush: Short Stories, by H. Drake-Brockman. (Angus & Robert- 
son Ltd, 1948. gs. 6d.) 

Bird Wonders of Australia, by Alec H. Chisholm, F.R.Z.S., C.F.A.O.U., third 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Angus & Robertson Ltd, 1948. 153.) 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION: 


SYLLABUS FOR 1950 


AS eR 


Marcu 1.—Annual General Meeting. Followed by Readings from their own poems 
by Rosemary Dobson, Nan McDonald, Donovan Clarke and Peter Hopegood. 


Aprit 5.—A Debate, arranged by the Younger Members. Subject: “That the use of 
purely Australian Themes is detrimental to the development of Australian 
Literature.” 


Aprit 12.—Sir Angus Gillan, K.B.E., C.M.G., Representative in Australia of the 
British Council: “Cultural Relations in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire.” 

May 3.—Roland Robinson: “The Rainbow Serpent of the Roper River.” 

May 23.—Wordsworth Evening. 

June 7.—Miss Thelma Herring, M.A.: “Elizabeth Bowen.” 

Juty 5.—H. M. Green, B.A., LL.B.: “A Neglected Historian, C. E. W. Bean.” 


Aucusr 2.—Commander Thomas L. Alexander, Director of the U.S.A. Information 
Office: “My Methods in Constructing a Dramatic Play”, with readings and 
character sketches. 


SEPTEMBER 6.—Papers by students. 


Ocroser 4.—R. Crossley, B.A., Ph.D.: “Helping the new Australians in their 
study of English.” 





NOVEMBER 23.—Annual Dinner. 
H. M. Butrervey, 


Hon. Secretary. 





SOUTHERLY: BACK NUMBERS 


Copies of all numbers from 1940 to 1943 inclusive are available, at 1/6 each 
(postage 1}d.), from the Hon. Secretary of the English Association, Mr H. M. 
Butterley, 25 Hanna Street, Beecroft, or the Hon. Editorial Secretary, Mr G. A. 
Wilkes, Department of English, the University, Sydney. No. 1, 1939 is out of 
print. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
(SYDNEY BRANCH) 
Office Bearers, 1950 

Patron-in-Chief: His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales, Lieut.-General John 
Northcott, C.B., M.V.O. 

Patrons: Emeritus Professor E. R. Holme, O.B.E., M.A., Commander of the Order of Leopold 
Il, Dame Mary Gilmore, H. M. Green, B.A., LL.B., Miss Dorothea Mackellar, Mrs Willi 
Moore. 

President: R. G. Howarth, B.A., B.Litt. 

Vice-Presidents: G. A. Ferguson, B.A., Aubrey Halloran, B.A., LL.B., L. F. Keller, M.A., H. L. 
McLoskey, M.A., LL.B., Professor A. G. Mitchell, M.A., Ph.D., Miss H. M. Symonds, B.A., 
Professor A. D. Trendall, M.A., Litt.D. 

Hon. Secretary: H. M. Butterley, Hanna Street, Beecroft. 

i Secretary (Leaflets and Reports): G. A. Wilkes, B.A., Department of English, University 
of Sydney. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mrs R. G. Howarth, B.A., B.Ec., Box 997, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Executive Committee: A. W. Ashworth, B.A., B.Ec., O. N. Burgess, M.A., Donovan Clarke, B.A., 
Miss Beatrice Davis, B.A., Miss Rosemary Dobson, Miss T. G. Herring, M.A., R. K. Levis, 
B.A., Mr J. A. Meagher, B.A., LL.B.,* Colin Roderick, M.A., M.Ed., N. Thornton. 

Hon. Auditor: T. Williams, B.Ec. 

* Chairman of Committee. 


Objects of the Association 


(a) To promote the due recognition of English as an essential element in the national 
education and to help in maintaining the purity of the language through correctness in 
both its spoken and its written use. 

(b) To discuss methods of teaching English, and the correlation of school and university work. 

(c) To encourage and facilitate advanced study in English literature and language. 

(d) To unite all those occupied with English studies or interested in the Arts; to bring 
teachers into contact with one another and with writers and readers who do not teach; to 
induce those who are not themselves engaged in teaching to use their influence in the pro- 
motion of knowledge of English and of its literature as a means of intellectual progress. 

(e) To encourage and facilitate the study of Australian literature. 


Advantages of Membership 


1. Every member of the Association is a member of the English Association, London, and 
receives direct from England the Annual Report. Members may also obtain through the 
Secretary, by payment of 6s., the three numbers of the magazine English for any year, and 
the Annual Presidential Address. Copies of Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies are available at largely reduced prices. 


2. Members may attend the meetings held in Sydney each month. At these meetings 
addresses are given; poems, dramas and other literary works are read, and opportunities are 
given for discussion and social intercourse. 

g- Selected papers are printed and distributed to members in booklet form. Southerly is 
issued four times a year. 

4. An Annual Dinner is held, usually in the University Union Refectory. 

5. The Executive Committee is prepared to help in the formation and maintenance of 
branch associations in suburbs and country districts. 


6. Advice and help will be given as far as possible in reading and teaching English 
literature, and in literary work generally. pi 





Subscription: The annual subscription, at the following rates, is payable to 
the Hon. Secretary, Hanna Street, Beecroft: 


City Members: £1 1s. ‘ 
Country ~ seal 158. } including Southerly 
Subscribers in Member’s Family: 7s. 6d. 

Student Members: 2s. 6d. 











